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These are the soldiers dead in the 
World War. 


Let us stand on the curbstone and 
watch them march by. 


Tramp... tramp... . not getting tired, 
are you? Why, they have been 
marching only five or six hours. 


Tramp...tramp...ten in a row 
two seconds apart. . . why, you look 
actually faint...stand up... the 
first day hasn’t passed yet. 


Tramp ...tramp...ten in a.row 
. .. two seconds apart... 


... for 1 day... for 10 days... for 20 days... for 40 days... 
FOR 46 DAYS... THESE ARE THE SOLDIERS DEAD IN THE WAR 
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SO THEY SAY 


Religion is caught, not taught—Dean Inge, England. 


I think we might have a little less excitement.—J. P. Morgan. 


I long so often for the black, black soil—Anna Sten, Holly- 
wood, 


It is time for us to be bitter—Awbrey Williams, assistant ad- 
ministrator, FERA. 


Nations, like men, may prefer fighting to starving.—Francis 
B. Sayre, assistant secretary of state. 


I can will shall not learn this beast language.—Pupil in an 
English-for-foreigners class, Chicago. 


The Consumers’ Guide believes that consumption is the end 
and purpose of production — The Consumers Guide. 


The American people . . . do not resent the good fortune of 


their betters as long as they share it—D. W. Brogan in Harper's 
Magazine. 


The dreadnaught is just as much a symbol of the modern 


world as the cathedral is of the Middle Ages.—Arthur Penty in 
Post Industrialism. 


We want liberty for ourselves but we have, generally speak- 
ing, little interest in liberty for others—Harold L. Ickes, Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 


Out of sight out of mind holds good for wars—else the War 
to End War would have ended war.—June Purcell Guild in 
The Sewanee Review. 


I have found that it is easy to be virtuous, politically speaking, 


when you are in a minority—Mayor La Guardia, New York, 
to Churchmen’s Association, 


World peace is going to cost heavily in the surrender of some 
things that multitudes of people do not want to give up.—Rev. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, New York. 


Hard-headed practical thinking is no less important than 
political idealism.—Wallace B. Donham, dean, Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration. 


One thing I am certain of . . . that whatever human beings 
might be doing they are apparently incapable of doing it with- 
out overdoing it.—G. K. Chesterton, England. 


Soon we shall begin to look upon low wages as indecent and 
upon prices that are higher than they need to be as treason to 
our social order—Edward A. Filene, Boston. 


It is not fair to damn relief and jeopardize its hapless victims 
because we have not been able to think of anything better.— 
Dorothy Kahn, relief administrator, Philadelphia. 


The next creative enterprise for the human race is the real- 
istic entrance into a period in which brotherhood is more than a 
word.—Frances Perkins, secretary of labor, to Mount Holyoke 
alumnae. 


The CWA had the advantage of getting started under the 
auspices of amateurs in such a hurry that it was months before 
the experts were able to emasculate it—David Cushman Coyle 
in Harper's Magazine. 


It is much easier for some people to lend their names to chari- 
ties and to subscribe a few dollars for tickets than to contribute 
time and thought.—Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, III, to Family 
Welfare Conference. 


Despite seven years of university training and a life-long 
study of economic questions, I cannot speak with the assurance 
of those who advise us just how human affairs could be wisely 
managed if human beings would stop acting like human beings. 
—Donald Richberg, director, National Emergency Council, 


SOME FOLKS WILL WORK 


if they can; others will 
never be employed again 


Photographs: Top, Hudson Motor Car Co.'s Employment 
Office, from Wide World; center, Work Project, FERA, 
Griffith Park Boys’ Camp, Los Angeles; left, On the Park 
Bench, photograph by Irving Lerner 
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How Many Are Pao poyable: 


By CORRINGTON GILL 


Assistant Administrator, Federal Emergency Relief Administration 


millions of people who have found it necessary to apply 

for public assistance that we really begin to understand 
the nature of the problem with which we are dealing. It is, 
however, much easier to discover how many people require 
aid than to discover what kind of aid will best assist them, for 
this latter point can only be decided when the nature of their 
problems as individuals or householders is adequately defined. 
After all, a unit in the statistical total is a human being, and a 
human being implies special and individual problems. For- 
tunately for administration, individual problems tend to re- 
peat themselves with other individuals, thus making it pos- 
sible for policies to be formulated on a national scale which 
provide the answers for the questions posed by individuals 
scattered throughout the country. 

Analysis of the population currently dependent upon public 
funds for ‘support, in whole or in part, makes it clear that it 
is divisible into three broad groups which have different char- 
acteristics and which raise different problems as to assistance 
and care. These groups are the unemployed, the unemploy- 
ables, and the chronic indigents. While it is true that the un- 
employed are with us in prosperous years, the fact remains 
that since 1929 the problem of caring for them has increased 
in size and complexity until today it is one of the major con- 
cerns of the federal government, both as a day-to-day matter 
and as a long-time problem. The unemployables, on the 
other hand, make up a group rather more difficult to deal 
with, not only because their problems are at present but par- 
tially understood, but because we do not exactly know how 
many persons properly fall in this category, nor indeed have 
we any hard and fast rule for discriminating between an un- 
employed person and an unemployable person. Lastly, we 
have the chronic indigents, who may to outward view appear 
as employable persons, but who, through incapacity or ir- 
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responsibility, either or both of which may be of mental or 
cultural origin, have never even in the most favorable cir- 
cumstances been able to make provision for their needs as 
human beings. 

At the present time, all of these groups are represented on 
the unemployment-relief rolls, though it is patent that two 
of them do not, in any strict sense, belong there. The research 
studies of FERA indicate that 80 percent of the cases on the 
unemployment-relief rolls have employable members and 
that, of the 20 percent remaining, approximately one half 
have no person between the ages of 16 and 64 working or 
seeking work. ‘The balance of the group lacking an employable 
member consists in about one half of the instances of women 
with children and in the other half of families dependent 
upon a handicapped breadwinner. We now know, therefore, 
that, of the 4,700,000 cases receiving emergency relief in 
October, approximately 3,750,000 are employable and that 
somewhat less than 1,000,000 are unemployable. The re- 
search section of the FERA is proceeding to refine these dis- 
tinctions and to classify the unemployables into the several 
categories in which they properly fall. 


Let us glance at some of the results currently available 
which support the above generalizations. It was found, 
for example, that in May 1934 17 percent of the cases on the 
relief rolls of eighty cities included one or more members 
with some private employment. Their earnings were, unfor- 
tunately, inadequate for the support of the household to which 
they belonged, but the fact that they are working is evidence 
that some individual in the household is correctly described as 
employable. These cases are, therefore, true unemployment- 
relief cases. An additional 63 percent of the cases, while they 
contained no member who was working at a non-relief job, 
did include persons between 16 and 64 years of age who were 
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actively seeking work and who would not be prevented from 
securing work by physical disabilities or family responsibilities. 
These also appear to be true unemployment-relief cases. Forty 
percent of them had had at least one month’s work in private 
employment during the sixteen-month period beginning Jan- 
uary I, 1933. Less than 10 percent had had no work since 
1929. The evidence indicates that even these last should be 
considered, in the main, as unemployment-relief cases; long 
unemployment under current conditions is not necessarily 
evidence of unemployability. 


‘URNING to the unemployables, it is reasonable to as- 

sume that the normal American worker is extremely 
reluctant to conclude that he is unable to hold a job, whether 
on grounds of physical disability, inadequacy of skill, or cul- 
tural deficiency. It is therefore highly likely that some of those 
who would call themselves members of the labor market will 
not qualify when subjected to discriminating examination. On 
the current evidence, it is possible to state quite definitely that 
more households than are willing to admit that they lack an 
employable member actually are in that condition. Among the 
factors militating against employability are extreme youth 
and old age, physical disabilities not correlated with age, loss 
of skill through disuse, and the existence of responsibilities 
which prevent employment outside the home, the most im- 
portant example of which is women with young and de- 
pendent children. In May 1934 approximately 11 percent 
of the urban families now receiving unemployment relief 
contained no person who was either working or seeking work, 
the presumption being that these families include no one capa- 
ble of employment. An additional group, which includes 
about 5 percent of all the cases on the relief rolls, contains no 
person of working age who is sufficiently free of occupational 
handicaps to obtain employment under normal industrial con- 
ditions. In about the same percentage of the families, the only 
person seeking work is a woman with dependent children; 
these women should not be forced to enter the labor market. 
It is on the basis of these data, which are being progressively 
refined, that it is possible to generalize that about one fifth of 
all cases on the rolls ure unemployable. 

Very little is currently known of the chronic indigents at 
present receiving aid from unemployment relief funds. It is 
reasonable to suppose that some transfer of chronic indigents 
to the emergency relief rolls has occurred in communities 
whose local governments are experiencing acute financial dis- 
tress. The evidence thus far available, however, indicates that 
the number thus transferred is relatively small; much smaller 
than many people are prone to believe. 

Shifting from cases to individuals, a few relevant state- 
ments may be made. To begin with, it is estimated that in a 
relief population slightly exceeding 18 million persons ap- 
proximately 6,500,000, or 36 percent, are between 16 and 
65 years of age and are working or looking for work. Of the 
total group, approximately 4 million are urban workers, liv- 
ing in cities of 2500 population or more. Thirty percent of the 
urban workers are women, a figure which is a little higher 
than the proportion female workers bear to all workers in 
the 1930 Census. It appears, therefore, that there are 2,800,- 
000 urban male workers and 1,200,000 urban female work- 
ers. Twenty-six percent of these workers are between 16 and 
24 years of age, 47 percent between 25 and 44, while 27 
percent are 45 years of age or over. The hiring-age limits 
adopted by many industrial establishments will make it diffi- 
cult or even impossible for many in this last group to find em- 
ployment in any but the least exacting occupations. In addi- 
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tion, there were about 100,000 persons 65 years or over who 
were seeking work, but it is felt that these persons have but a 
slight chance of ever securing employment. 

The significance of these figures is considerably heightened 
when it is stated that 5 percent of.those currently receiving 
aid in urban areas are professional workers and proprietors, 
II percent are clerical workers, 18 percent skilled workers, 
29 percent semi-skilled workers, and 37 percent unskilled 
workers. In the 1930 Census, the professional and proprietary 
group constituted 17 percent of all urban gainful workers, the 
clerical workers 21 percent, the skilled workers 16 percent, 
the semi-skilled workers 21 percent, and the unskilled work- 
ers 25 percent. It thus appears that the burden of unemploy- 
ment as it finds eventual reflection in the relief rolls has fallen 
most heavily upon those groups least able to bear the burden. 
This is to say that the relief population comes from those occu- 
pations in which earning power is relatively low and in which 
least consideration is given by the run-of-the-mill employers 
to personal inadequacies, idiosyncrasies and deficiencies. These 
facts must be taken into account in any attempt to gauge the 
employability of members of the relief population, particularly 
when the point being discussed is the prospect of aged or 
slightly handicapped persons returning to their former occupa- 
tions as economic conditions improve. 

Classification of the relief population into its component di- 
visions immediately raises the problem of the types of assistance 
and care to be provided for each type of case. Until recently, 
responsibility for all relief fell upon state and local, public and 
private organizations. Under the RFC the states were able to 
borrow federal money for relief purposes. When the FERA 
was created, direct grants took the place of these loans, and the 
federal government assumed a large measure of responsibility 
for the support of destitute persons. It has always been the 
purpose of the FERA, however, to supplement and not to 
supplant the efforts of the state and local organizations, and 
upon numerous occasions it has indicated that its responsibil- 
ity relates primarily to those persons who are in distress because 
of unemployment. There is no question as to the care employ- 
able relief cases should receive; they must be granted unem- 
ployment relief in as great measure as is possible under current 
financial arrangements. These people are, moreover, in need 
of work rather than what is invidiously called charity, and, to 
the extent that has proved feasible, the emergency relief or- 
ganizations have attempted to supply them with useful work. 


‘HEN we come to the unemployables, it is obvious that 

we are in a field which, in any proper sense of the word, 
is not unemployment relief. The primary responsibility for 
their care should rest on state and local governments or, in 
some special cases, on private agencies. Harry L. Hopkins, fed- 
eral emergency relief administrator, has on several occasions 
instructed the state ERA authorities to purge their rolls of 
unemployables and return the burden of their support to state 
and local governments. This action will unquestionably re- 
quire the assumption of increased financial responsibilities by 
many state and local governments. A large number of the 
unemployable relief families would be provided for under 
the proposed economic security legislation, especially the aged, 
women with dependent children, those suffering from sick- 
ness either temporary or chronic, invalidity, and from the 
consequences of industrial accidents. The kinds and amount 
of supervision and care which should be extended to these 
people require further study. It seems plain, however, that 
these households should not be constantly subjected to the 
annoyance and disturbance of case-work investigation, as 
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they do not require as constant and intimate supervision as is 
customarily extended to chronic incapables. They should re- 
ceive pensions or insurance benefits and be permitted to ar- 
range their lives as they see fit. 

After these provisions have been made there will remain 
other cases, especially those properly designated as irresponsi- 
bles and incapables, which must also be accepted as charges 
by the local and state governments. These cases should be 
handled as in times past, with such improvements in treat- 
ment as our better understanding of the problems permits. 
Since they have demonstrated that they are unable to handle 
their own affairs, they will require close supervision and care. 
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The analysis of the relief population thus far made clearly 
indicates that the burden of supporting approximately one fifth 
of the cases now receiving unemployment-relief funds should 
be returned to the care of state and local governments, with 
whatever assistance may be available from private agencies, 
and that the federal government should assist only with the 
care of the 80 percent of the relief load which may be truly 
and accurately described as suffering primarily from unem- 
ployment. Our experience indicates that work is the best way 
of aiding these employable people and this form of assistance 
is being provided for an increasing number through the FERA 
work program. 


Relief Can Be Too Cheap 


By WILLIAM H. MATTHEWS 
Director, New York Emergency Work Bureau 


chairman of the board of directors of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank in New York City, before the Com- 
monwealth Club of San Francisco and now published, by the 
bank, as a pamphlet, The Financing of Unemployment Re- 
lief, suggests the general elimination of work relief and the 
“concentrating on direct home relief” in its place. I would 
not discuss at this time the “vast public projects” involved in 
the government’s PWA program. Wrapped up in these are 
economic and political considerations that lie outside the argu- 
_ment I would present. But as director of the Emergency 
Work Bureau created and financed by the Prosser and Gib- 
son Emergency Employment Committees for approximately 
four years, I would comment on the relative value of certain 
kinds of work and home relief as I have known them. That 
fault may be found with work relief as it has been conducted 
in this or that part of the country, there is no doubt. Yet, if I 
remember correctly, fault has been found with the conduct 
of banking in this country during the past three or more years. 
The effort has been to correct these faults, not to abolish all 
banks. 

I agree at once that work relief is more expensive in dol- 
lars and cents than the charity dole suggested in its place. 
Much of it involves expenditures for materials. Against that, 
however, should be credited the work accomplished for the 
good of the whole community. Here in New York City one 
might cite many things accomplished in the parks where much 
material was necessary. Yet it should not be forgotten that 
this very material, lumber, bricks, steel, cement, does not drop 

out of the sky ready for use. It all means work and wages for 
laborers somewhere and, I presume, profits for the owners of 

the industries supplying the materials. Also let us admit that 

no job of any size or importance can be done without proper 
supervision. However, with the large number of men of prac- 
tically every profession, trade and occupation out of work, 
there is no reason why with proper occupational registration 
and selection, the greater part of supervision and all it involves 
should not be done by men who sooner or later would, be- 
cause of out-of-work condition, be forced onto the relief lists. 

I would also remind the critics of work relief that hundreds 

of non-profit community-serving agencies in New York City, 
among them libraries, museums, universities, social settle- 
ments, churches, hospitals, health and recreation centers, and 
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so on, will give testimony to the fact that a vast amount of 
useful work was done by people supplied them by the Emer- 
gency Work Bureau, and is still being done by people from 
the City’s Work Bureau, with cost of materials practically 
negligible as compared with the value of the work done. 

Again, it will be generally agreed, I hope, that people en- 
gaged even on work relief shculd receive more than a mere 
existence dole that would otherwise be handed them as out- 
right relief. I suppose a man who works all day needs a bit 
more food than one who does nothing. And here I come to 
what seems to me a crucial question. Are those who would 
substitute home for work relief thinking first of all of the 
cheapness of a mere existence dole as compared with a wage 
in excess of that which must be paid if people are to be required 
to give return in. work for what they get. If such is their 
thought, let them frankly admit it. 

“We all agree”, says Mr. Aldrich, “that those who are un- 
employed through no fault of their own must be furnished 
with adequate food, clothing, shelter, heat and light until they 
can find new employment”. This all has a familiar sound. We 
have heard it over and over again since 1930. Month after 
month we listened to it as a Sunday night bedtime story over 
the radio. But too often have we been satisfied with the mere 
statement of the doctrine. A month or so ago there were 
dropped from work relief in New York City a large group of 
single men and women, this to balance an overstrained budget. 
They had been receiving, on work relief, an average of $50 
a month and were giving something in return for the money 
secured. By the change to home relief they may now receive 
$26.10 a month. With this they must supply themselves not 
only with all the things mentioned by Mr. Aldrich, but also 
with carfares and other incidentals as they continue journeying 
from place to place in search of work. The budget was bal- 
anced in dollars and cents but one shrinks from thinking of 
what that balancing did to those men and women. I have had 
occasion to talk with some of them since that change and I 
know just what is happening to them. And knowing this I 
can but protest against a relief program that tends to break 
and destroy those qualities of life which, once lost, are seldom 
recovered. One of this group, a woman out of college but a 
few years, said to me in a trembling voice, “Why are they 
interested in keeping us just alive?” As Walter Lippmann 
recently asked in his syndicated newspaper column, “Are we 
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to adopt a policy of keeping the unemployed just alive or one 
that also aims to keep them fit in body and spirit?” 

Mr. Aldrich gives credit to social-welfare workers for ad- 
vocating work relief for the reason “that the unemployed are 
less likely to become demoralized if they are working for what 
they get . . .” There is he says, “some force in this argu- 
ment, but the force is not great if home relief is not made too 
attractive”. I wonder if Mr. Aldrich really thinks that honest 
unemployed men who, after months of fruitless and disheart- 
ening search for work, are at last compelled to tell their wives 
that there is nothing left to do but accept food, clothing and 
coal tickets—to go back to relief centers day after day and 
to wait in lines for hours to receive even these—I wonder if 
he thinks there can ever be anything “attractive” in such ex- 
perience. Surely it can never make a happy topic of conversa- 
tion around the family table. 

Mr. Aldrich comments on the fact that in most communi- 
ties no study has been made to determine what portion of 
the unemployed is unemployable by reason of age or other 
disabuitv. This is unfortunately true. In fact, though perhaps 
not inten.‘onally, he puts his finger on what to me, as to many 
others, has ben the most serious fault from the very beginning 
in our whole relicf program. We have failed in general to dif- 
ferentiate between »e straight unemployed man whose only 
trouble was inability. secure work and earn, and the more or 
less chronic relief seek. and re¢eiver. In fact, practically no 
real attempt has been made to Ao so. And again, as Mr. Ald- 
rich points out, our occupatidnal classification of the unem- 
ployed as a whole has been pretty iargely a mess. Consequently 
we have on work relief some peopie who are earning more 
than they ever earned in regular work and again people on 
home relief pittances who, cheated of their one great wish, 
the opportunity to earn their daily bread by work honestly 
done, are more and more losing not only belief and faith in 
themselves but no less in country and government. The 
remedy for this is neither in all home relief nor in all work 
relief, but rather in an overhauling of the whole relief pro- 
gram with a view to correcting our mistakes. 

In four lines Mr. Aldrich makes reference to the English 
cash dole with the comment that it is “similar to our home re- 
lief.” It is difficult, indeed, to think of two things with greater 
differences. The backbone of the English dole is still money 
paid to out-of-work men from unemployment insurance 
funds, to which industry contributes as a matter of course and 
towards which every wage earner makes weekly contribution. 
Can this by any stretch of the imagination be thought of as 
similar to the confusion and constant changing that have 
characterized American “home relief? The out-of-work 
Englishman is thought of and treated as a man belonging to 
England’s working population and not as a relief case. And, 
accepting this English “dole” as infinitely better than our 
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“home relief”, which I gladly do, I am tempted to ask, what 
have we had in this country until very lately at least, but solid 
opposition from industrial leaders to every unemployment- 
insurance program offered from time to time in various 
legislatures? 

The professional welfare worker is evidently not considered 
by Mr. Aldrich as a very safe adviser because “‘he is naturally 
and properly more interested in the broad humanitarian as- 
pects of his work” than in the balancing of the budget. With- 
out any love for the title “professional”, I would say that those 
of us who have seen at first hand over the past four years the 
gallant fight made by men and women to keep off the cash 
dole now suggested by Mr. Aldrich, find in that the reason 
for our zealous advocacy of work relief. To repeat, what hap- 
pens to people’s souls in the time of depression is quite as im- 
portant as what happens to their bodies. Mr. Aldrich would 
preserve the initiative, the virility, the independence and sense 
of responsibility in the American people. Exactly. Therein 
lies the reason for work relief. Therein lies the sincerity of the 
thousands who stormed the doors of the Emergency Work 
Bureau with the plea; “Just give me one of those little jobs 
you have and I’ll fight my own way out of this”. 

For close on to four years the Bureau enabled some 100,- 
000 people to do this very thing, without driving them to 
relief benches, either public or private. On the patience, the 
courage, the self-discipline and the decency of the unemployed 
our civilization has pretty largely been kept in balance over 
these threatening thunder-cloud years. To these people the 
acceptance of a charity dole, either from private or public 
treasury meant the loss of self-respect, the loss of all the best 
they had won in life. It meant, in short, as they often put it, 
“the ash heap.” Balance budgets, yes—but in the balancing 
of them let us keep in mind human values as well as dollars 
and cents. Let the administrators of our public-relief program 
go on with their weeding out of chiselers, let them know that 
public opinion is with them when they say “No” to men, no 
matter who they are, who would use a relief program for 
political purposes, but let not the punishment for faults of 
administration fall upon the people who have suffered beyond 
measure and through it all have held to those high qualities 
which we, with Mr. Aldrich, would see preserved throughout 
this country. 

Bank balances are, to be sure, made in dollars and cents. 
Yet I have no doubt that those who make them think also of 
the good will, the honesty and faith of the clients whose busi- 
ness helps to make bank balances possible. It is these same es- 
sential qualities of civilization that must be kept alive in our 
vast army of unemployed citizens as we struggle toward an 
economic order which will offer opportunity of decent living 
to all who would strive for it. , 


The Man Is Hunery 


. BY ETHEL ROMIG FULLER 


E wanders from the waterfront 
To stand before a restaurant; 
Hunched against the bleak wind, there 
To scan the flapping bill-of-fare. 
The collar of his frayed, thin coat 


Clutched with a cold hand to his throat— 
Plenty here for choosing from. 

A sparrow even hasacrumb.. . 

The man is hungry—what is wrong? 
Why does he turn and pass along? 


The Price of Delay 


By MARY ROSS 


HEN tuberculous patients were diagnosed within 

the first six months after their symptoms devel- 

oped, their illness cost them and their community 
an average of about $2750, including loss of wages. When the 
delay was from six months to a year, the average cost was 
$3125; when it was more than a year, $3950. Their expen- 
ditures for diagnosis averaged less than $2.50. The price of 
delay was likely to be many hundred times that amount. 

The greatest part of that price was paid by the patient him- 
self in terms of wages lost by reason of prolonged illness. When 
treatment was started less than three months after symptoms 
developed, the average wage loss was $1112; when it was 
delayed to from three to six months, $1703; for from one to 
two years, $2176. For the whole group the average cost of the 
illness to patient and community was $2920, of which $2185 
represented loss of wages. 

These figures are from a detailed study of the records of 
361 patients just published by the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation (The Costs of Tuberculosis With Special Reference 
to the Adequacy of Medical Care and Treatment, by Ruth 
Abensen Seder. National Tuberculosis Association, Social Re- 
search Series, No. 5. Price 25 cents of the Association, 50 
West 50 Street, New York City.) The study was undertaken 
late in 1931 at the request of the Committee on the Costs of 
Medical Care. Patients were selected from places where nec- 
essary records were available: from the Bellevue-Yorkville 
district in New York City, with its health demonstration and 
clinic; from Hudson County, N. J., which has a well-organ- 
ized tuberculosis league and a system of active clinics operating 
in conjunction with the county sanatorium from the Oranges 
and Maplewood, N. J., with a similar set-up; and in contrast 
from Fulton County, N. Y., a semi-rural area where there is 
only the traveling state clinic which comes once or twice a 
year and where sanatorium care is obtained in the institution 
of an adjoining county. 

A little more than half of the patients were men. Eighty per- 
cent of the whole number were wage earners at the onset of 
their illness and 7 percent were both wage earners and house- 
wives. The largest number were between 20 and 24 years old 
at the onset of symptoms. At the time they were interviewed 
for this study, the average length of illness was 5.5 years. The 
largest group were members of families with annual incomes 
of $500—$1000, though the average family income was about 
$1800. Miss Seder declares “An income of $1800 is probably 
adequate for a minimum subsistence standard of living for a 
family of four, but it does not allow much margin for ordi- 
nary medical care, and certainly not for such care as is neces- 
sary for the treatment and cure of tuberculosis.” Most of these 
patients (80 percent) went first to a private physician when 
they found themselves ailing. Limitations of income and the 
costs of illness then forced most of them to have recourse to 
public clinics and sanatoria for care. Many, in fact, were re- 
ferred by their physicians to a tuberculosis clinic for the diag- 
nosis itself. 

The majority of these patients (67 percent) consulted a 
doctor within three months after the onset of their symptoms. 
Nearly 24 percent were examined before symptoms developed, 
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in the course of a routine examination or because of contact 
with a case of tuberculosis, or during the first week. The first 
delay in getting treatment to them promptly lay in diagnosis 
itself. Delayed diagnosis was most common among patients 
who did not receive laboratory and X-ray examinations. Near- 
ly a quarter were not diagnosed until a year or more after their 
first consultation. The next delay came in getting treatment, 
due sometimes to inability to get a place in a sanatorium, some- 
times to the patients’ reluctance to accept the diagnosis or un- 
willingness or inability to embark on the prescribed treatment. 

The point at which diagnosis was made had an important 
bearing on the outcome and the costs of the illness. The per- 
centage of patients in whom the disease was apparently ar- 
rested was twice as great among those diagnosed in the first 
stage as in the second; and, in turn, twice as great for those 
diagnosed in the second as in the third stage. Average costs of 
sanatorium care rose from $532 to $873 to $1118 according 
to the stage of the patient on admission, while average wage 
loss during hospitalization was $596, $979; or $1251 accord- 
ing to these three stages at hospitalization. For 300 patients 
with sanatorium records, the aggregate expenditure for care 
was nearly $262,000. If all had been admitted in the first 
stage, it would have been about $160,000. Only 59 percent 
of those who had been dismissed from sanatoria had left with 
the consent of the medical director. Relapses, requiring one, 
two or more returns to the institution, were more common 
among those who left against medical advice. 

Patients who did not go to institutions in general spent rela- 
tively little for care, since the important part of the prescrip- 
tion was rest. One paid $300 to a fortune-teller for “service.” 
Their wage loss also was heavy, however, amounting to an 
average of more than $1100 during total and partial disability. 


ie was impossible from the data of the study to figure pre- 
cisely the costs of inadequate care, since few patients had 
had an uninterrupted course of care that could be called ade- 
quate. If adequate at one point, it was likely to have been in- 
adequate at another. Both wage loss to the patient, however, 
and the burden of institutional care to the community were 
clearly related to what the report defines as the essentials of 
adequate care in tuberculosis: (1) prompt consultation with a 
physician after the first appearance of the symptoms of tuber- 
culosis, and as a result, early diagnosis; (2) institutional treat- 
ment at an early stage of the illness; (3) a sufficiently long 
period of treatment in an institution to produce satisfactory 
results; (4) after-care of a type which will ensure the patient 
against a repetition of institutional treatment, enable the pa- 
tient’s illness to become arrested or cured, and permit the 
patient to return to work in such condition that he or she may 
continue in the role of wage earner or housewife without inter- 
ruption due to illness. 

For these men and women the actual ledger confirms the 
stand that the National Tuberculosis Association long has 
taken—that prompt and adequate diagnosis and care in tuber- 
culosis saves life, money and happiness. “It is true for the 
group studied,” Miss Seder concludes, “‘and, no doubt, for all 
similar cases, that adequate medical care is a good investment. 


The Case of Sidonia Dawson 


Social Workers Examine the Facts and Implications of New York’s Cause Célébre 


HE case of Sidonia Dawson, cause célébre of New 

York social work, has become the basis of charges of 

disloyalty and sabotage on the one side and of the cur- 
tailment of the rights of free speech and of worker organiza- 
tion on the other. It has also been the subject of an inquiry as to 
the facts by a committee of the New York chapter of the 
American Association of Social Workers and of a discriminat- 
ing analysis of the implications of the various incidents by the 
Executive Committee of the chapter. The pith of the findings 
as to facts can be stated briefly. 

On the morning of September 27, 1934, a delegation from 
the New York Unemployment Council came to the Home 
Relief Bureau, Precinct 18, for the purpose of laying com- 
plaints before the supervisor. Headed by a client the whole 
delegation pushed past the doorkeeper into the crowded wait- 
ing-room already tense from an incident in which an hysterical 
client had struck a worker. Police reserves were called and 
they, with the officer regularly stationed in the bureau, forcibly 
ejected the delegation. During this process the leader’s head 
was cut so that blood flowed. Several of the delegation were 
arrested. 

Sidonia Dawson, supervisory aid on the precinct staff and 
chairman of the precinct grievance committee of the Emer- 
gency Home Relief Bureau Employes Association, a city-wide 
organization the precinct branch of which she had previously 
organized, protested, she says, the police violence. So great 
was the confusion prevailing in the crowded waiting-room 
that eye-witness testimony differs sharply on the details of 
occurrences. The following day the staff of the Bureau found 
on the desks hand-bills headed, Is the Police Department Run- 
ning Precinct 18?, which, after protest on the occurrence of 
the day before, called on workers to picket after hours the 
central office of home relief where the case of a bookkeeper 

fired without notice for Association activities” was to be 
heard. Miss Dawson that afternoon joined the delegation of 
about 100, from all over the city, assembled at the central 
office and addressed the crowd waiting on the street while 
representatives were conferring with officials. Members of the 
central office staff heard her elaborate on charges made in the 
hand-bill of discrimination against organized relief clients, in- 
fer indifference and callousness on the part of the relief ad- 
ministration and join a previous speaker in advising the picket- 
ing of precinct offices. 

Meantime a statement in petition form denouncing the ac- 
tivities of the grievance committee had been circulated among 
the employes at Precinct 18, and with a large number of sig- 
natures had been submitted to the supervisor and eventually 


to the central office. Soon thereafter another hand-bill with a’ 


drawing of rats, each with a petition in its mouth, appeared 
on the workers’ desks. It asked, What Kind of Animal is 
Opposed to Higher Salaries? Better Working Conditions? 
and asserted that those who had signed the petition had stabbed 
the Employes’ Association in the back. 

During these days the director of home relief for Man- 
hattan reviewed the occurrences in the precinct with the 
assistant director who also laid the situation before an execu- 
tive council composed of department heads and borough direc- 


tors. This council, which meets weekly to consider policies and 
discuss staff problems, had for months been trying to work out 
satisfactory cooperative relations with the Employes Associa- 
tion. On this occasion it registered its judgment that Miss 
Dawson’s services should be dispensed with. 

On October 4 Miss Dawson was called to the central office 
of Manhattan and on her refusal to resign was told, in writing, 
“Your activities both inside and outside of the precinct office 
during the past week have indicated that it is no longer desir- 
able to have you remain on the staff.” . 

Reports of these happenings developed such tensions among 
social workers that at the request of certain of its members the 
New York chapter of the American Association of Social 
Workers appointed a committee to enquire into the occurrences 
leading up to the discharge of Miss Dawson. This committee 
consisted of H. Ida Curry of the State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion; Clarence King of the New York School of Social Work 
and Erma Coffman of the State Department of Social Wel- 
fare, a member of the Practitioners Group of the AASW. It 
disavowed any attempt to investigate the city Department of 


Public Welfare; the adequacy or inadequacy of public relief; 


the Home Relief Bureau Employes Association or other group 
organizations or the principles upon which they were founded. 
Its concern was to ascertain facts as they might relate to per- 
sonnel practices in a social-welfare organization. It had the 
full cooperation of Miss Dawson and of representatives of the 
Department of Public Welfare. It found the facts substan- 
tially as stated here, though in the minor details of the various 
incidents there were widely differing statements “but prob- 
ably no greater than are inevitable during periods of like ex- 
citement in the presence of one hundred or so people.” 


Tee committee’s findings were submitted to the Executive 
Committee of the chapter which after a five-hour session 
concluded against making specific charges or recommendations 
since “it is obvious that there are many extenuating circum- 
stances to account for the behavior of the chief participants in 
the incident.” Its function, it held, was to analyze the major 
factors in the case and their implication for social workers and 
for the administration of home relief. Its report, prepared by 
Gordon Hamilton, Mary Gibbons, Anna Kempshall, Mary 
Palevsky, George Rabinoff and Douglas Falconer, was pre- 
sented to a meeting of the chapter at which, after discussion, 
a motion to request the reinstatement of Miss Dawson to the 
staff of the Home Relief Bureau was voted down. The chapter 
voted however to propose to the EHRB a joint committee for 
a cooperative approach, on the basis of observed experience, to 
the problems of personnel. The report is to be distributed to 
the chapter for study and possibly for further chapter action. 

The case of Sidonia Dawson has been repeatedly matched in 
various large cities where organization within the staff and the 
rise of protest groups are a part of the scene of relief adminis- 
tration. The analysis of the case by the Executive Committee 
of the New York chapter goes behind personalities and emo- 
tions and examines factors at the root of the matter, such 
factors as supervisory control, physical equipment, motivation 


of workers, protest delegations and police, social procedures 
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and tactics, and political and social philosophy. Its report there- 
fore takes on significance in the whole area of relief personnel 
and administration. 


The Committee Goes Behind the Facts 


i) Dear incident of September 27 was one of a series of dis- 
turbances in this precinct from which the supervisor had 
recently resigned and an assistant had suddenly, and on a tem- 
porary assignment, been placed in a position of great responsi- 
bility. We note then that in an agency the size of the Home 
Relief Bureau the question of sufficient, adequate supervisory 
personnel is always significant and may become acute. The 
constellation of qualifications needed in major administrative 
positions in social work, that is, training in case work, com- 
munity organization, public relations, staff leadership, office 
management, calls for increased compensation for a more 
effective administrative structure. The fact that these quali- 
ties are not often found in a single person and that there is a 
scarcity of such personnel at present increases the complexity 
of the problem. 

We cannot overlook the fact of the inadequate equipment 
of the precinct office. Overcrowded, badly ventilated, miser- 
ably placed in a corner of a public school, the housing condi- 
tions operate cumulatively on workers, clients and supervisors 
and in time induce fatigue, tension, and even hysteria. We 
realize that even though money is available, the practical diffi- 
culties of finding housing space for so awkward a tenant as a 
___ large relief agency have proved very great. New buildings may 
be the only possible solution. Nevertheless we can only state 
that social work and lay opinion must be effectively mobilized 
to relieve these intolerable conditions. So long as they continue, 
| outbreaks and the mishandling of outbreaks are likely to recur. 
H The Executive Committee is in great sympathy with one 
aspect of the case. Many workers within the home relief offices 
and in other places have organized to try to increase the ade- 
' quacy and regularity of relief. Some have made effective con- 
| tribution to raising standards. Others have been pushed beyond 
_ their control by strains in the total situation and feel a sense of 
_ frustration and impotence which seeks various outlets of less 
social value. That we have in this case the motive of deep and 
| genuine concern for client welfare is not to be doubted. Any 
' attempts to arouse the public to endorse better relief practices 
_ deserve a respectful consideration. That over-identification 
_ with the clients as against the agency and harassing tactics 
' generally were here adopted seem to us an unfortunate ex- 
pression of a fine motive. 

An element which seems to have complicated this case and 
which appeared in the investigations was the condition of 
insecurity among home relief workers. As standards for the 
personnel are progressively raised tensions and active conflict 
are inevitable. Until reasonably high standards for personnel 
as well as security of tenure are achieved these conflicts will 
exist. For these reasons extreme tolerance, wisdom and pa- 
tience must be invoked to avoid injustice to individual workers. 

We assume that expression of community opinion is.normal 
and that a reasonable proportion of an executive’s time should 
be taken up with meeting individuals and delegations. Some 
administrators have proved wiser and some offices are better 
adapted than others for dealing with complaining delegations. 
However, the attempt to handle large delegations in the piti- 

illy restricted quarters already alluded to has proved very 
cult. In some places delegations tend to crowd the waiting- 
room, actively interfering with the care of other clients, and 
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although it is quite natural that each delegation feels the im- 
portance of its own objectives keenly, the cumulative effect of 
large successive delegations means disruption of all office 
system and morale. Instances are reported in which delega- — 
tions insist upon priority of treatment and try to organize 
clients waiting their turns to strike for the same priority. Mat- 
ters are further complicated if impossible requests beyond the 
limitation of the Wicks Act, the New York law under which 
relief is administered, are violently insisted upon. We believe 
Home Relief has been justified in asking that representatives 
of delegations rather than the larger groups should be received 
in the precinct offices, and although exceptions may be made 
when space and time permit, this is a sound general practice. 

The Executive Committee does not feel that the use of 
police is a useful or necessary ingredient in any form of © 
relief administration. Police protection in social work should be 
invoked only as a last resort. All over the country social work- 
ers have achieved constructive relationships with pressure 
groups without the use of force, and this has also been true 
locally. We do recognize, however, that the protection of 
either clients or staffs or both may at times require police inter- 
vention. What is not always recognized by workers unfamiliar 
with the home relief problem is that besides the possibility of 
police intimidation of groups, there is the possibility of group 
intimidation of either clients or staff. Such activities have been 
quite serious and at times have assumed the proportions of 
organized intimidations. We do not pretend that ends in this 
world can always be achieved by pointing things out reason- 
ably. We recognize that repressive measures can cause or be 
the effect of organized violence. But just as we recognize the 
place of organized protest, so we also recognize the place of 
system, discipline and orderly authority in administration. ‘To 
grant one without the other seems to us naive. That the size of 
the home relief problem imposes some staff disciplines beyond 
what might be necessary in a private agency, is, we believe, a 
fact. 


E have noticed that in the case under discussion the 

worker involved did not use established intra-mural pro- 
cedures to state her protest, nor did she have recourse to Cen- 
tral Office but adopted instead certain provocative tactics em- 
barrassing to the administration. No claim has been made that 
the more usual channels were inaccessible. The tactics seem to 
have been hastily chosen on the basis of an individual taking the 
situation into her own hands. We note that having chosen this 
course of action the worker was discharged at the conclusion of 
a conference with the executive. The circumstances raise the 
question as to whether the discharge had not already been de- 
cided upon and it is certainly clear that no attempt was made by 
the administration to find another solution. The Executive 
Committee does not believe in summary discharges for matters 
of opinion or for expressions of criticisms no matter how ill- 
chosen. We believe that impartial hearings should be granted. 
Nevertheless we realize that the right of self-expression and 
the form it may take are a proper concern of administration. 
The logical result, however, of discharge without hearings is 
dictatorship and repression. The logical result of unchecked, 
violent tactics against the organization one is working for 
means the destruction of the organization itself. Forms of 
arbitration are clearly indicated. In so far as there are areas of 
conflict, arbitration machinery especially in large organizations 
would make for better understanding of the problems in ad- 
ministering relief. To be most effective arbitration machinery 
should be worked out democratically between executives and 
the freely chosen representative of the staff. 
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This brings us to two crucial issues: the first is that the 
political and social convictions of some of our membership in- 
volve a frank acceptance of a fighting strategy. These con- 
~victions are sincerely held and courageously expressed. In so 
far as they do not indicate sabotage of the relief machinery 
many of the steps would be acceptable to the whole member- 
ship. 

There would always be disagreement as to-the value of cer- 
tain tactics. Even if good quarters, decent standards, adequate 
relief and adequate staff were achieved, some groups would 
still be interested in destroying the relief administration as such 
in order to hasten a revolutionary order. 

The second fundamental issue, closely tied up with this, is 
that no doubt we all believe that the attempt to carry indefi- 
nitely some 300,000 families on relief in New York City, or 
some 4,100,000 in the country at large, is fantastic. Other 
methods along re-employment lines must be devised and de- 
vised promptly. The Executive Committee is not disposed to 
instruct the membership as to proper philosophy or proper 
tactics. The Executive Committee itself represents many 
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shades of opinion on this and other points. We do, however, 
agree that although we are in favor of the demobilization of 
much of our present relief structure in favor of other measures, 
we cannot think that destruction of the relief machinery is 
professionally justifiable. Home Relief has a realistic, concrete 
task to meet pressing human needs which in our struggles for 
more adequate relief we must not fail to understand, and if 
the structure is threatened too fundamentally it may collapse 
precipitating great suffering among our clients. Those who 
think this desirable will consciously or unconsciously struggle 
to bring this about. The AASW is vitally concerned and must 
decide and redefine what forms of social planning lie within 
its professional function. 

As social workers, our ultimate professional objective is 
social justice. Those who have abandoned hope of making 
progress through social procedures must follow the dictates of 
conscience. Divided loyalty and mental conflict must inevi- 
tably endanger the esprit de corps and unity of objectives be- 
tween executives and staff essential for good service to clients 
and effective interpretation to the public. 


Youth Engulfed 


By CORAL BROOKE 
Assistant Supervisor, Cook County Bureau of Public Welfare, Chicago 


required that working boys and girls should give up 

their own plans, their nightschool classes, their savings 

for marriage and so on, while the family needed temporary 
support. But the emergency has become a permanency and 
these boys and girls are protesting against the hardship of 
supporting unemployed fathers, brothers, sisters and others 
living in the home, on wages insufficient for their own needs. 
Letters from these young people and their families, and 
interviews with them reveal the poignancy of their situation. 
In July of this year, George Morley, age 20, said to a 


caseworker: 


L: 1930 we were strong in our belief that the emergency 


I feel like I was falling down a long dark shaft that has no end. 
If you could tell me what is at the end of this it would give me 
courage to go on. 


The next day he wrote: 


Thanks very much for discussing my problems with me. I am 
hoping you did not take away with you a misconception of my atti- 
tude towards my family, for I am not in any way disloyal or unwill- 
ing to help. You see, it is only natural for every mature animal to 
wean himself from his parents on reaching maturity; and at some 
time there comes to every normal man the urge to marry and rear a 
family of his own, that is to say, I am not an economic unit of the 
family and should have the opportunity to work for my own living. 
Of course, I believe in helping my folks; I have done it on a part- 
time job while attending college, but such help is not really help 
but sharing the poverty. If the relief agency is going to hamper the 
progress of young people by forever tying them down to their par- 
ents, their own future families will be dependent upon society. It 
is both economically unfair and socially unjust to expect me to con- 
tinue to support my family. 


Demetra Pappas, age 21, has been engaged to be married 
for several years. She works at a soda fountain, earning $11.85 
a week. She accepts her responsibility to contribute her wages 
to the family, but both she and her parents bitterly resent not 
only the continual delay of her marriage, pending reemploy- 
ment of her father, but the fact that she cannot prepare for 


her marriage with household supplies and trousseau, as is the 
custom of her family and race. 

Mary O’Rourke’s marriage was sacrificed that she might 
meet the needs of her family. Mary is the oldest of six children. 
Her father died before she was old enough to work, but relief 
supplemented her mother’s earnings. She left school after the 
eighth grade, found a job, and helped support the family for a 
year. Then she fell in love and married. Her husband’s in- 
come was sufficient to support himself and his wife, and he: 
objected to Mary’s working, but her family needed her help, 
so she took a job against his wishes. Presently his business took 
him to another city. Mary was torn between the desire to go 
with him and to stay by her family. She stayed. After a year and 
a half she lost track of her husband, and three years have now 
passed since she heard from him. She is bitter and her frustra- 
tion is reflected in her work and in her social relationships. 


Many young people are confused when they find themselves 


the recipients of relief. Their education developed an abhor- 
rence towards dependency. They are ambitious for advance- 
ment but are unable to plan their lives since they must 
contribute their earnings to the family income. 

David Turner, a tall, thin, handsome lad, is one of thirteen. 
His father is a laborer, but all the children have been to high- 
school and several to college. David worked his way through 
his junior year at law school but has been forced to stop. He 
feels a definite responsibility towards his family but is shaken 
between his duty and his desire to live his own life. For two 
years he has kept an accurate account of relief given to his fam- 
ily, that he may repay it when he is able. 

Floyd Jones, age 21, a junior medical student, has earned 
his education thus far by working as a life guard during the 
summer. The $300 thus earned carries him through the school 
year. He is willing to pay for his board and room at home, but 


not the amount requested of him by the public agency. His 


father says, ““We’d rather starve than have Floyd give up his 


studies.” 
Catherine Tito, a charming girl with a remarkable mind, is 
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bent on an education. She earns $30 a month, which, with a 
University scholarship, will see her through. Up to this time 
Catherine has contributed her wages to the support of the fam- 
ily, but she is determined that nothing shall interfere with her 
plan for her own future. 

Parents who have always been economically secure and who 
believed that success depended upon individual effort, often ac- 
cept adverse circumstances as defeat. They become seclusive ; 
the children cannot have friends; their home life is restricted ; 

normal living is impossible. 
7: years ago John C was worth $50,000. Now the fam- 
ily is on relief, but neither he nor his wife will permit their 
children to mention it. They will not participate in community 
life, nor allow their children to do so lest former acquaintances 
should recognize them. The children, in their late teens and 
early twenties, are exceptionally active young people who re- 
quire recreation and companionship. They are so disturbed that 
they break down whenever home life is mentioned. 

Working boys and girls are leaving their homes to live else- 
where in the belief that their families will not suffer since in 
any case they receive only the minimum budget. 

Frances Ferraci’s letter speaks for itself: 


I am writing this letter pursuant to the conversation of this after- 
noon with my dad. I am at present a young self-reliant girl but still 
taking orders. Your budget plan if even presented to the Humane 
Society for Animals (let alone for people) would be done away with. 
I am doing enough (if not more than enough) for my family. I 
cannot do any more. For the past two years (since I was graduated 
from highschool at the age of 16) I have been working. Work which 
has not brought any relief to my parents nor myself due to the fact 
that my complete earnings are totally accounted for in the budget 
not even allowing me enough for expenses. Also for the past two 
___ years I have turned over to the family a sum of $300 received as 
compensation from an accident which nearly cost me my life. Now 
. is the terminal. I cannot do any more than I am doing. I am leaving 
the place I call home due to the above mentioned circumstances. 


James Scott tells us that should he get a job at $20 a week 
he would be no better off than he is now earning $10 because 
his earnings would still all be budgeted and his own wants over- 
looked. His letter expressed his hopelessness: 

There isn’t any reason for me to stay home any longer. My par- 
ents find it impossible to keep our imitation home together because 

_they lack sufficient food, clothes, rent and other necessities. Con- 
tinual moving, eating according to statistics, and having empty 
rooms to bring my friends to is not my idea of home. 
My pay has decreased with NRA so I cannot pay $7 a week any 
more. If I cannot have advantages from staying home I believe it 
would be advisable for me to leave, which I intend to do, regard- 
less of consequences, within this week. I am hoping for the best, 
but am prepared for the worst. 
In order to circumvent the policy of requiring employed 

_ children to contribute their earnings to the family income, the 
_ children do not tell the truth about their wages and frequently 
, are upheld by their parents. 

The case worker was surprised when a letter from an em- 
ployer stated that Martin Evans, aged 19, was earning $15 a 
month more than he had said. The boy’s mother said that he 
had discussed the budget with her and felt that he could not 
contribute to his family as much as the relief agency requested. 
Unless he were allowed a liberal sum for clothing and amuse- 

ment, he would, she said, follow the example of his father and 
leave home. 


ae 


‘the case worker: 


Philip Foster finally kept a long delayed appointment with 
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“T am paying my family $9 a week board and room. I can’t 
give any more.” 

“But you are earning almost twice that amount.” 

Yes, but I promised to pay the doctor, and I had to have a suit 
of clothes. ’m paying $2 a week on it. . . . I have to pay bills 
that way because I never earn enough to pay them all at once... . 
I am going to nightschool, and I want to get married in December 
and I’ve got to pay these bills so I can start life with a clean slate. 
. . . L used to give all my check to my mother, she came to the 
factory for it. The fellows razzed me and the boss objected to the 
fuss. Finally, I told mother that if she came once more I’d lose my 
job. Anyhow, I was tired of getting what was left over and I’m old 
enough to handle my own money. Mother doesn’t like my girl— 
she never likes anything I do. I sleep in the kitchen. 

Young people who cannot obtain what they believe are ne- 
cessities from their earnings, go in debt or “take a chance.” 

Isadore Liss, age 21, whose-father is dead, is employed as a 
photographer by one of the leading Chicago newspapers, at 
$65 a month. In order to pay back rent the family borrowed 
money on its furniture at a high rate of interest. Isadore is en- 
gaged to be married and is paying installments on an engage- 
ment ring as well as on his clothes. As a result the family is 
deeply involved in debt. 

April has given her wages to her family ever since she began 
working. Now she writes: 

You people refuse to give my mother any more help because 
I’m working. ?’m 21 years old and do not have to turn my whole 
pay in to support the whole family. I pay board. You wouldn’t give 
my father a job, but how do you expect my board to cover expenses 
for all of us. I’ve lived and walked so long in rags, that now I’m 
working I want some half-way decent clothes. 

There are four small children here who need milk and clothes 
if you expect them to be healthy and go to school. If you would 
give my father a job we wouldn’t want any relief—we said that time 
and time again. Other fathers are working, why not him. So don’t 
expect me to support this whole bunch. Get him a job and we will 
be off the relief. Then I'll help all I can. 


A few weeks later April was caught in a leading department 
store helping herself to certain clothing she craved. 


\ \ J HEN a boy or girl acts as provider in his father’s place it 

reverses family relationships. Jane Ross, 22, thoroughly 
enjoys her role as provider. “I’m leaving home,” said her father 
as he slumped into my office. “It’s about the money—we can’t 
go along Jane’s way—she won’t give me her money cause she 
earns it and wants to spend it. Anyhow, her ma likes her bet- 
ter’n she does me.” 

Sam Willard, age 20, has been experimenting with the dried 
fruits in the ration box, and because of his suggestions at the 
pie bakery where he works, has secured two raises. He says: 


I certainly enjoy being bossy. Because I’m working I get the best 
things to eat, the best light to read by, the best bed to sleep in, and 
everyone has to do as I say. 


On the other hand young people are discouraged because 
the burden of supporting their families denies them the ordi- 
nary pleasures and opportunities of youth. 

Stella Munn says: ; 

You see, Miss Lord, food isn’t the only thing I’m worried about. 
I hoped that with my wages, I could buy a few things for the house 
and a few clothes. But now I realize I’m working for the grocer 
and the landlady and I’m thoroughly discouraged. I have two 
dresses to my back, for work and Sundays too. As for the house, the 
only good piece of furniture we have is the kitchen stove. I can’t 
bring my friends to a house where they can’t even sit down. All 
I’m asking for is a start so I can get things for the house, the chil- 
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dren and myself. If my father had a job he could very well support 
us and I could buy the furniture. Why, we haven’t had a rug on 
the floor for four years. 

I don’t think you would feel differently if you were in my shoes 
and had to work every day and sit at home and look at four walls 
every Saturday and Sunday and start all over again Monday. I 
haven’t any girl friends because I can’t dress the way they do. I 
can’t go anywhere because I haven’t any money. If I knew this 
existence was for only a short time I wouldn’t feel this way, but 
it’s been like this for over three years, ever since I started working, 
and we’re worse off now than when I started. 

I feel I’ve done all I can under the circumstances, and it’s time 
something was done. I’m certainly old enough to know what I’m 
talking about, and I hope you can see things my way. 


The King family consist of father, mother and three chil- 
dren. Mr. King has tuberculosis, and is unable to work. 
Annette, 21 years old, is employed by the American Medical 
Association, at $60 a month. She is concerned with the welfare 
of her family, and tries to do what she can, but her discourage- 
ment is deepening to resentment. She writes: 

Below I will give you the list of things I bought for myself in the 
last two years: 


1; pair Of shoes See eee ee $2.50 
1 summer dresces ere ete eee 1.00 
Tiblouse ss Leen eae, ee 1.00 
gat ait Aco Osan yet ae ee aes a 1.88 $6.38 
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Would you or any other girl of 21 like to live on this budget for 
two years? Wouldn’t you like to be able to see a show with the girls 
you work with once in a while? So would I, but I can’t. 

All I get to wear is somebody’s else old clothes. Would you like 
to go to work every day and not be able to buy a dress once in a 
while? I am only human, and I like nice things to wear the same 
as anybody else. 

After the next month and a half, if my job lasts that long, I can 
get in line with the other unemployed. Won’t even have car fare 
to look for work. You must know that when I went to work last 
summer we had bills stacked high— 


Gas co NCA ea se ae eae $14.00 
Electricity! aq «a se oer 10.00 
Loans” e220 See, eee 35.00 $59.00 


Who paid these bills? I did, by going without lunch. Now I 
have done all I can to help my family. But you people haven’t been 
fair to me. And I am pretty discouraged. 


For these young people there is, in our whole relief con- 
ception no plan except perhaps to save public money at their 
expense. 

Have we the right to expect them to support their families, 
and, if so; how much longer shall we be able to exercise it? 
We are denying them the right to education, recreation and 
marriage, and to a normal chance to develop and maintain 
their capacity for complete living. They are bewildered, baffled, 
engulfed. 


Let’s Have a Benefit! 


By CLAIR LADD 
(— and with apologies to Alice Frankforter) 


HE first enthusiastic committee meeting .. . the orig- 
inal suggestions of underwriting a rodeo, a dance on 
a submarine, a lecture by Huey Long, a debate be- 
tween Donald Richberg and Henry Ford . . . the tried and 
true suggestions of sponsoring a musicale, a monologist, a 
first-night performance . . . victory of the first-night per- 
formance. . . . The second apathetic meeting of the com- 
mittee . . . the members whose husbands had to go to New 
York on business and wanted them along . . . the members 
who got the wrong date . . . the members who stated at 
first they were “on,” only if they did no work . . . the mem- 
bers who forgot the date . . . the decision that according to 
the by-laws there wasn’t a quota present . . . hurried, re- 
leved exit of the three committee members present. . . . 
The third business-like meeting . . . the director of the 
charity, the publicity secretary, the member who voted against 
a benefit but who will remain the bulwark of the other two 
until the affair comes off . . . the pseudo-engraved invita- 
tions to patronesses . . . the out-of-date patroness list . . . 
the careful combing of the selected list to make it 100 percent 
aristocratic . . . the slow and few acceptances . . . the de- 
cision to augment the list regardlesss of Beacon and Mount 
Vernon Streets . . . the potential patroness who will gladly 
lend her name, but cannot buy a brace of tickets . . .’ the 
requests for aisle seats in the first six rows, and aisle seats only 
. the explanations for the choice of choice orchestra seats 
. realization that all the members of the élite in Boston 
are either slightly blind, deaf or lame and must therefore be 
seated well up front on the aisle . . . the mental resolve of the 
Pub. Sec. to design a theater with nothing but aisle seats. . . . 


The first glowing publicity with an invitation to the public 
to buy the “‘seats now on sale at H-r-r-c-k’s” . . . the in- 
different public . . . the panic at the charity’s offices . 
the conclusion that ten thousand fliers about the play (with 
perforated subscription blank attached) must be mailed at once 
to a reliable “s” list . . . the willingness of the board to save 
expense and scratch off the addresses on the 10,000 envelopes 
in one talkative afternoon . . . the board member who in- 
sists no one be paid to do this perfectly simple work . . . the 
addressing afternoon . . . the social handwriting so elegantly 
hard to read . . . the chatty lady who addresses the same set 
of names twice . . . the executive lady who insists on count- 
ing . . . the humble lady who wants to fold fliers and folds 
them all so they won’t fit, much to her honest distress . . . 
the society gossip bandied about from desk to wobbly cardtable 
top . . . the wastebaskets full of envelopes with “poor starts” 

. the final count: ““Three hundred and seventy-eight en- 
velopes” . . . followed by the unanimous opinion that it 
would be charitable to give three unemployed clerks a day or 
two of work addressing the rest of the 9622 envelopes . . . 
the feeling of work well done, since well begun... . 

The agonizingly correct choice of a head usher who will 
combine social status, youth, organizing ability, good looks 
(for the sake of the society pages) and who will select her own 
ushers . . . the provident publicity secretary’s own, un- 
mentioned choice of an emergency head usher “just in case” 

. the head-usher’s sudden desire to go to Europe with 
Aunt Laura, two days before the performance and no time to 
round up a group of ushers . . . the wheedling telephone 
‘calls (by the Pub. Sec.) to débutantes and post débutantes 


ae 
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who are “fed up with ushering” . . . the reluctant group of 
ushers coming with the provision that they won’t have to stay 
for the show . . . the leading débutantes, whose mothers 
don’t want their daughters’ pictures in the papers and the 
lesser débutantes whose mothers do . . . about this time, the 
sub-committee member complaining that she is doing all the 
work and the chairman is getting all the notice by the press 
. . . the influential patroness who bought several boxes on 
condition her name be not used, but who, by some impish turn 
of fate, headed the alphabetical list in all the papers . . . the 
criticisms of this member of the committee by that member 
. . . the conciliatory evasive answers by the Pub. Sec. who 
must stand in with all the committee . . . the big block of 
seats still unsold. . . . 

The last two hectic days—and nights... the pro- 
grammes (with a double-m e) which should have been done a 
week ago and have not yet been set up by the inexpensive job 
printer . . . the first proofs needing four OKs. . . the 
four OKs given provided voluminous changes are made .. . 
the printer’s protest that “rubber type hasn’t been invented 
yet” ... the messy second proofs... the final pro- 
grammes with the honorary president’s name omitted and 
“Frederick” spelled with a K! in the case of the biggest bene- 
factor always insistent ona C . . . the rush to paper empty 
spaces in the house . . . the decision to use last year’s ushers’ 
badges . . . the resurrection of a few ratty pieces of satin 
ribbon . . . the resolve of the Pub. Sec. to order bouton- 
nieres at her own expense and have the thing done right! .. . 
the “complimentary bouquet” supposedly sent by members of 
the committee to their chairman though a last-minute inspira- 
tion of the Pub. Sec. and the director. . . . 


HE eventful evening . . . the flashlight photographers 
from the press who want a group picture of the “debs” in 
their uniform black evening gowns . . . the individualistic 
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deb who wore white . . . the boredom of the ushers as they 
are flashlighted . . . the girl who moves in every flash . . . 
the tardy head-usher who was to instruct her girls beforehand 
. . . the early-comers arriving while the theater is still dark 
. the dissatisfied ticket holders with “seats directly behind 
a pillar” . . . the buoyant committee members and their 
guests making up various large parties of theater-goers . . . 
the reluctant husbands prepared to suffer through a “high- 
brow” play . . . the telegram from the agent saying the 
contract called fora 50 percent payment of his fees in advance 
of the performance and “Where is it?” . . . the reassuring 
return wire after a conference with the treasurer . . . the 
first act . . . the second . . . the beginning of the third 
. the people who have to leave early . . . those who 
want to but don’t . . . the pause between two scenes for “‘a 
word from the committee” . . . the explanation that: “Of 
course, to present such an excellent performance a great deal 
of expense is incurred and necessarily—” . . . the uneasy 
glances of the men present . . . the old-timers who came 
prepared with ten dollar bills . . . the collection from the 
audience with the lights turned on full force for the benefit of 
the gallery gods so they may see from above who gives and 
who doesn’t. . . . 
The fourth act . . . the exodus of several parties going on 
toa dance . . . disapproving stares of those really enjoying 
the play . . . the curtain . . . the accounts in the society 
section of Sunday’s paper of “The brilliant audience at last 
night’s benefit” . . . Monday’s post mortem . . . the audi- 
tor’s final accounting for the committee . . . the profits— 
“Only three hundred and ten dollars and six cents in the hole” 
. . the satisfaction it is five hundred dollars less than the 
deficit of a rival charity that gave a scientific lecture as its 
benefit . . . the five o’clock tea meeting of the committee 
(full attendance) to hear the results . . . the decision ‘“Let’s 
NEVER have another benefit!” . . . until next year. 


A New Day for State Conferences 


By RUTH A. LERRIGO 
Field Representative, The Survey and Survey Graphic 


ers, distraught with the 1930-31 face of what they 

confidently called “this emergency,” seemed on the 
way towards scrapping organized conferences as a time-taxing 
frill, non-essential to their jobs. 

“No travel money and no time to spend on meetings,” was 
the usual snap judgment in those first months when social work 
was catapulted into mass mobilization for relief, and into be- 
wildering new relationships. Today, with the pressing condi- 
tions of that period intensified all along the line, conferences 
are showing unprecedented growth and vitality. Registered 
attendance at some of the larger annual state-wide meetings 
such as Pennsylvania, New York and Illinois, has reached new 
highs at each yearly session since 1932. Smaller conferences, 
normally registering a hundred or so, have grown to five and 
six hundred. Attendance of several thousands at general ses- 
sions has been not uncommon at state meetings; a figure which 
includes, as a rule, a large lay representation. 

“Conferences make an appeal these days because there is 
at last an awareness of the fact that the plot of modern society 
is a group-plot; that old-fashioned individual leadership is no 
longer effective,” is the verdict of Eduard C. Lindeman, re- 


cp*:. the day before yesterday professional social work- 


tiring president of the New Jersey Conference of Social Work 
and authority extraordinary on the real inwardness of confer- 
ences and conference method. 

Increases in registered attendance are traceable to some 
significant new elements. The mass of increase, of course, is 
credited to the thousands of new workers in public relief. 
Seven hundred from this group attended the 1934 Illinois 
State Conference. Other less obvious sources of new attend- 
ance include public officials and lay members of the com- 
munity, once indifferent now concerned. At the 1934 New 
York State Conference, for instance, many county supervisors 
were present. The State Conference of Mayors paid the ex- 
penses of the welfare official and one of his staff from each of 
its member cities. 

In analyzing the evident thirst for knowledge shown by 
new groups at conferences—relief workers, new public serv- 
ants, and a new type of laymen—Mr. Lindeman divides their 
wants thus: 

Knowledge concerning technical aspects of social work. 

Solutions for problems—public and their own. 

A share in something which seems positive. 

Protest against what they believe to be wrong. 

Release from the boredom, futility and unreality of their lives. 
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Perhaps the most significant new growth in conferences has 
been in the training institutes, sometimes held at the same time 
as the conference proper and sometimes preceding it. Enroll- 
ment includes a large proportion of newcomers in social work, 
both paid and volunteer, and differs widely from the personnel 
of the conference itself. 

Institute registration in the 1934 New York State Confer- 
ence ran to 600 as against 256 in 1931; in Pennsylvania to 
412 in 1934 against 247 in 1931, and in Illinois 470 in 1934, 
against only 145 in 1931. At a recent regional conference in 
Pennsylvania, institute registration totalled 451, passing the 
record institute attendance for the state-wide meeting. 


HE troublesome problem of would-be institute attenders 

who fail to register in advance and who turn up, earnest 
but unannounced, at the last minute, has been met in Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey and certain other states, by organizing an 
overflow group, often a forum, on a subject of general inter- 
est, unlimited in attendance and conducted by an experienced 
group leader. 

Institute courses have a strong leaning towards the utili- 
tarian, and are most popular when directed towards such prac- 
tical subjects as first principles of case work, interviewing, and 
elementary mental hygiene. Eloquent testimony that this is 
satisfactory to the attenders comes from the capacity with 
which they take the “punishment” of almost continuous 
sessions. Sessions run from two to three hours and it is not 
uncommon for three of them to be held each day, with the 
students ““expected”’ to attend all sessions. And they do. 

“From the institutes,” Mr. Lindeman suggests, “new and 
partly trained workers gain a sense of belonging.” All evi- 
dence points to the fact that, whatever the intangibles involved, 
institutes are counted as serious training efforts by all who par- 
ticipate in them. 

Danger of too much utilitarian coloring being thrown over 
the conference proper by the overshadowing institutes is 
largely met by meticulous segregation of organization. Besides 
such mechanical devices as separate registration, separate pro- 
gram leaflets, and an independent schedule, there is usually 
little relation between institute subject matter and the content 
of the conference program, which indeed shows quite different 
tendencies. 

“Programs have veered away from refinements of case 
work and psychiatry and towards environmental factors. Many 
of them take their cue from the temper and activities emanat- 
ing from Washington,” says Mr. Lindeman. “There seems to 
be more confidence in the conclusions reached by conference 
groups, and at the same time less insistence that they ‘get some- 
where’ in terms of absolute decisions.” 

Dr. James S. Plant, in analyzing changes in subject matter 
of programs over the last ten years, told the 1934 New Jer- 
sey Conference that interest seems to be growing in plans, 
schemes and mechanical devices for solving some of our cur- 
rent problems. 

“In 1932 we believed that the kingdom of heaven lay within 
ourselves,” said Dr. Plant, citing the concern of that confer- 
ence with attitudes and mechanisms of the individual mind,— 


“A kind of parochial individualism,” he called it. The 1933 


session saw a swing to concern with such external factors as 


the New Deal, public and private agency relationships, school 
systems, social legislation, and industry and the consumer. The 
1934 tendency was even more towards concern with environ- 
ment and its mechanical rearrangement to produce external 
security. 

Along with all this Dr. Plant sees as “the real giant stirring” 
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the growing concern with what the whole group is thinking 
and with crystallization of points of view within the group. 
“Though there are still some instances where teachers think 
it is better to teach than to have people learn, and some people 
for whom the conference is a sort of emotional joy-ride, to be 
repeated again next year.” : 

“The important thing about a conference is not the annual 
meeting, but participation in continuing activities through the 
year,” said Mr. Lindeman to this conference. Participation is 
the keynote of the New Jersey conference organization with 
continuing committees to draw out year-round community ac- 
tion along definite lines, including, among others social educa- 
tion and ultimate social goals. 

An important mechanism for year-round activity in various 
large states is a series of regional meetings distributed geo- 
graphically, with much of the responsibility allocated to the 
local group. The percentage of non-professional members of 
the community who attend and work for regional meetings is 
likely to be much higher than for state-wide meetings. Fre- 
quently local civic clubs hold joint sessions with regional con- 
ferences. New York has a complete yearly coverage of the 
state by these meetings. Pennsylvania holds three during the 
year. 

In Illinois, the State Conference has gained year-round, 
community interest and participation through its fight to elimi- 
nate the spoils’ system from the state’s civil service. Sixty or 
more civic and community organizations have joined in this 
fight with, as an incidental result, the conference frequently 
called on to supply information and speakers for meetings not 
its own. 


F today’s conferences of social workers Mr. Lindeman 
says, “Conferences are much better managed since we 
are at last beginning to harvest the fruits of the movements 
which sprang up after the War (such as The Inquiry) which 
promoted the conference method and developed techniques, 
skills and devices. At that time conferences were urged be- 
cause we felt the necessity of moving away from authority; 
now we use them more for the purpose of distributing re- 
sponsibilities. 

“Tnsurgent groups are now having a salutary effect upon 
older conferences, pouring in new ideas and more audacious 
attitudes. But these groups are still mostly of the protest vari- 
ety, and the trick is to know how to give them positive tasks 
to perform. In the meantime, the older leadership is a bit 
jittery. 

“The new increment of conferences raises numerous sig- 
nificant questions. For instance, how large should a conference 
be? When should decentralization begin? How may the older 
groups sustain satisfactions in view of the fact that they seem 
to be losing power and authority as the conferences grow 
larger? All these questions and more must be answered if the 
conferences are to meet the opportunity for service and leader- 
ship which seems to be theirs.” , 

While a nation-wide look at state conferences shows occa- 
sional exceptions to growth the whole picture indicates a rising 
vitality among social workers and a large wing of the public 
for which the conference method has supplied outlet and direc- 
tion. The exchange of experience, the crystallization of ideas, 
the elucidation of new techniques are the more obvious aspects 
of conference usefulness. But at this time a greater contribu- 
tion, say those who see below the surface of events, is the sense 
of solidarity which assembly in conference gives to workers, 
young and old. The conference thus becomes both an outlet 
and an anchor. 


Relief by 


EAR Miss Bailey: Do 
7 you ever stray from 
urban centers, with 


their cooperating agencies and 
community resources, into the 
wide open spaces where relief 
is administered without benefit 
of anything but ingenuity? 
Your philosophy and sense of 
humor help us to separate the 
practical aspects of problems 
from our own emotional reac- 
tions. But I wonder if you 
know how many there are of 
us, these days, who are being 
stretched to our jobs with no possibility of growing into them; 
how we are lifted over night from places where social work is 
understood and practiced and are set down in places where 
the food ration for a cow raises more involved economic, so- 
cial and political problems than our academic training ever 
taught us to imagine, even for humans. 

Our county is sixty miles long and thirty miles wide with 

about a hundred miles of oiled roads. It is largely dry-farm- 
ing and range country except for a section which grows sugar 
beets, irrigated when there is any water. There is one small 
mining-town but the mines are closed and the company is in 
the hands of a receiver. The depression did not hit this 
state severely, but four consecutive years of drought and grass- 
hoppers have made a depression of their own. The hills which 
in the autumn are covered ordinarily with native hay a foot 
high do not now have enough vegetation to keep the soil from 
_ blowing. This is a desolate, burned-up, wind-swept country 
bounded on the west by mountains. The population is about 
/ 10,000 and we have around 25 percent on relief. Another 25 
| percent have been on relief at one time or another since last 
| spring. 
What can a relief worker do when, within an hour, eleven 
| clients offer him a drink at a political rally? This worker de- 
__ clined the hospitality saying that he did not drink, which was 
true. The next time one of these generous clients complained 
that his budget did not meet his needs it was suggested to him 
that a little less liquor would probably make his money go 
farther. The client protested that he had to have some fun 
but the worker pointed out that there were other less expen- 
sive ways of having fun, and.that he had better wait until he 
could afford it before, he indulged in bonded liquor. But, 
thunder and lightning, how the relief is criticized when a 
client takes a drink! 

How can a relief worker maintain a “professional attitude” 
between himself and his client when they have grown up and 
gone to school together and call each other Bill and Joe? The 
worker is apt to pass up significant material because he thinks 
he knows the client so well. Says he at the weekly case con- 
ference, “Wilson, what Wilson?” “Oh, Jack Wilson, who 
- lives about three miles south and four miles east of Jenkins 
Corners? Yes, I know him. He has red hair and a raft of kids 
and the tar paper is coming off his shack. Sure I know that 
15 


Miss Bailey Says... 


I gladly yield my place this month to a county ad- 
ministrator in the drought country where “relief is 
administered without benefit of anything but in- 
genuity” and where “tolerance and patience wear 


pretty thin rubbing against the way things are.” His 
name is omitted because as he says, “I have to keep 
on living here.” The Survey, and Miss Bailey, will 
welcome similar letters out of the experience of 
those who “are learning alot about life far from the 
haunts of the city slicker.” 


Ingenuity 
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case.”’—And he really thinks 
he does. At that he may have 
more information than the 
record has. Our case records 
are a nightmare. 

In an intake interview the 
other day I came across this: 
“I do not see how this family 
can get along without relief. 
It is too bad that a banker can- 
not love a Mexican as well in 
a dry season as he does in a 
wet.” Early in the season Mr. 
So-and-So, the town banker, 
agreed to finance the beet crops 
for numerous growers. He took a mortgage on, as one client 
expressed it, “everything but the woman,” advanced from 5 
percent to 25 percent of the amount agreed upon and then 
refused further credit. The result was that a considerable 
portion of the beet growers and their laborers were forced on 
relief because the growers’ assets were so tied up that they 
could get no additional advances from other sources to carry 
them through to the harvest. 

What can a relief worker do about the families who live 
back in the hills and who are likely at any time now to be 
snowed in for months? They should have a six months’ food 
order to carry them through but this month’s allotment allows 
only 30 percent of the budget. We are hoping for a larger 
allotment next month and are trusting that the weather will 
hold. When it clouds up we think of the farmers and next 
year’s crop and rejoice, but we have a sinking feeling when 
we think of those isolated people in the hills and the inade- 
quacies of their provisioning. 


NE of our workers, with an understanding of the value 
of social outlets in maintaining morale, asked a group of 
clients if they ever got together and had a party. The clients, 
looking embarrassed, admitted that they had had a party last 
spring where each brought sandwiches or cake for refresh- 
ments. They had not had any party since because some one 
had suggested that “the relief” might hear of it and cut them 
off. 

The worker told them that “the relief’? had no desire to 
deprive people of any amusement they could afford and to go 
ahead and have parties as often as they could wangle the sand- 
wiches and cake. “‘But” said the client, ‘some one would com- 
plain that we are spending relief money foolishly.” And some 
one undoubtedly would. We are our brother’s keepers in 
this community with a vengeance and particularly our relief 
brother’s criticizers. 

What can a relief worker do when the allotment for medi- 
cal care has been exhausted and there are still clients who need 
care? There is a somewhat mercenary atmosphere around 
this whole business of medical care. Unkind rumors attribute 
two local deaths to delays while the doctors were finding out 
who was going to pay them. I won’t say that the patients 
would not have died anyway—they were cases of acute appen- 
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dicitis and pneumonia—but chances of recovery would cer- 
tainly not have been decreased by prompt attention. At the 
time they were borderline relief cases not strictly speaking en- 
titled to medical care from the relief. The red-tape was finally 
unwound, but the patients were dead. The doctors criticize 
us for squandering the taxpayers’ money and then cuss us out 
for “letting these poor people die.” We have the opportunity 
to get a county nurse from a state nursing project under the 
ERA. The joker is that the request must come from the 
county medical association. A majority of the doctors have 
expressed themselves in favor of it, but they cannot reconcile 
their personal and professional differences enough to say 
“Yes” officially and in chorus. I am stirring up some of the 
women’s clubs—with Christmas in the offing—to give some- 
thing like glasses or tonsillectomies this year instead of baskets. 
But the ladies are great hands for Christmas cheer so it will 
probably turn out to be just a good try. 


HAT can a relief worker do when the school reports 

that the children are evidently not getting sufficient 
sleep, and a home inquiry shows that the children are in a hori- 
zontal position a sufficient number of hours, but that the hori- 
zontal position is on a bare, drafty floor under an old coat? 
There are no mattresses and no money to buy any. Our pres- 
ent plan is to collect turkey feathers from the growers who 
have just been dressing turkeys for market, and have them 
washed in the relief sewing-room by clients who are willing to 
donate their services in exchange for a feather mattress. We do 
have some ticking on hand and some of the clients have old 
ticks which can be washed. In other years ticks have been filled 
with corn husks or native hay, but on account of the drought 
what there is must be saved for the cows. Whether our plans 
will work is yet to be seen, but already I can hear the criticism 
in my mind’s ear: “The relief is making slaves of the clients 
and working them without pay.” Or, “The relief is providing 
clients with feather beds.” Or, “Some women are getting 
work after the relief said there was no more money for 
work.” 

The stories won’t jibe, but that is not necessary. 

Just about the moment when I think we have had kicks 
from everybody and his dog, something like this happens. A 
client comes in from his homestead in the hills with the back 
of his rattle-trap car filled with wood which he dumps on the 


relief woodpile. He lives forty miles from the nearest work - 


project so we have to carry him on a DO (disbursing order 
for direct relief,) a humiliating experience for a man made of 
the stuff of pioneers. He could have picked up a dollar or so 
by selling the wood in the town, but instead he brought it to 
the relief—his way of making a return for his DO. Things 
like that help our morale. 

Our present intake setup is poor, but I do not yet see how 
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it can be materially improved. The client makes application to 
the office clerk who takes identifying information of name, 
address, number of children and a statement of how long the 
applicant can get by. The office clerk assigns the case to the 
worker in whose district it falls. Now, question: Suppose a 
worker has just returned from a given district and finds a new 
application from that district waiting for him. With a case 
load of 120 odd spread over miles of territory does one case 
justify another immediate trip of seventy-five miles round trip 
at 5 cents a mile, not to mention the time involved? It may be 
two or three weeks before a worker can, with justice to his 
other cases, get out there again. We trust to our local commit- 
teeman in that district to keep us posted as to urgent cases, but 
the committeeman does not always know and he himself may 
be a long way from the client. 

Then there is the business of assets and liabilities—and 
which is which. One of our clients had 450 goats. In times 
past he had quite a market for goat’s milk cheese among the 
foreigners of our mining-town and even outside the com- 
munity. But the mine is closed and his market has disappeared. 
Fced has been poor in quantity and quality with similar effect 
on the milk. The government stock-buying program included 
Angora goats. This client had started off with Angoras, but 
found they did not stand the climate and had bred them with 
a hardier variety. He was unable to get a feed loan sufficiently 
large to carry the herd through the winter and the govern- 
ment would not buy them because they were not, biologically 
speaking, Angoras. Had they been fresh he might have been 
able to sell them here and there, but with feed scarce and high 
no one wanted to buy a goat and feed it until it was fresh 
again. It was the first problem with which I greeted our new 
rural rehabilitation agent. I don’t know how he managed it, 
but the government did buy those goats and killed them, leay- 
ing the carcasses on the range. Some of the clients helped 
themselves. They were not supposed to do so, but we were not 
around when it happened and after all there is not much one 
can do about it after the meat is eaten. 


MAN sells a large herd down to ten or twelve cows which 
he wishes to keep for breeding purposes. He has three 
dozen chickens. During the summer when there was a little 
feed on the range he sold cream and eggs for enough to get by. 
But the feed deteriorated and the cows dried up and the hens 
stopped laying. His income is gone, but his capital remains and 
insists upon being fed. He can can the chickens for winter 
meat, but there are still the cows. If he’s lucky he can get a 
feed loan from the government to carry them through the 
winter, but not one cent of that may be used for anything but 
feed and he has to give an accounting for it. It is difficult to 
make an applicant for relief see that his house and outbuild- 
ings are assets and that he cannot get relief in order to keep 
them in good repair, while his neighbor’s property—cows— 
are at present a liability and he can get relief while keeping 
them alive. . 
Well, Miss Bailey, that’s the way it is with us here in the 
wide open spaces. Tolerance and patience and a sense of 
humor—the Lord knows we need them all, but they get worn 
pretty thin sometimes rubbing up against the way things are. 
We do the best we can by the trial and error method, without 
time enough to find out the margin of error—which is prob- 
ably lucky. 
Anyway we certainly are learning a lot about life far from 
the haunts of the city slicker. Really, you oughtn’t to miss it. 


THE COMMON WELFARE 


From Slogans to Action 


1 ie has taken five years for the American public not only to 
_ & get under the mounting load of crisis relief but to take the 
____measure of the modern risk of unemployment. This is regis- 
__ tered crudely by the sharp recoil of important industrial and 
financial groups against the tax burdens involved; they have 
come to recognize them as of major concern to business. But 
it is registered more specifically in the analyses of the FERA 
research division (see page 3) into the make-up of the vast 
company of men, women and children who have been stripped 
of their means of existence and are today beneficiaries of 
public outlays to plug the gaps in employment and in house- 
hold income. The totals are broken down for the first time 
into families without breadwinners, into those whose bread- 
winners are incapacitated by age, illness or other infirmities, 
into those who can be reabsorbed into normal industrial life 
with recovery, but whose working power will be wasted in 
the interval without large-scale projects of public employ- 
ment. Here are imbedded all those issues as between national 
and local responsibility for relief; between home relief and 
work relief as the method. Here is the field for interlocking 
those programs for employment assurance and unemployment 
insurance which the administration at Washington has been 
formulating. 

Our awareness is registered with greatest clarity of all in 
the proposals forthcoming from the President’s Committee 
on Economic Security which stake off great belts of insecurity 
and lay the framework not only for emergency moves but 
for long-range and orderly schemes of protection. This is the 
significance in any plans to draft from the bulk of mass relief 
all those who can be cared for more intelligently by federal 
aid to state old-age pensions and mothers assistance. Not 
only will their lot be bettered, but the residual problem of 
mass unemployment will be more manageable. At the same 
time the ground will be cleared for setting up enduring sys- 
tems of contributing old-age insurance, for unemployment 
compensation and sickness insurance. With forty-four legis- 
latures meeting this year, with an administration at Washing- 
ton committed to constructive legislation, and a Congress 
responsive to its lead, these opening months of 1935 hold 
promise of action. 

In such a period the need is more than ever to bring critical 
faculties to bear on the slogans upon which the issues will be 
formed. For example, there is the cry that work relief is un- 
sound and we must stick to the “dole,” issuing from precisely 
the same groups who four years ago fought any suggestion of 
public relief and held to work as the American answer to un- 
employment. Such slogans must be laid alongside realities. 
And again there is the need to examine equally realistically 
the caliber of the provisions put forward under the name of 
the social insurances and to see if they measure up to their 
name. In ordinary times legislation can begin in tentative 
ways. Such a course would be muffing the opportunity which 
these months present to put the full force of what the depres- 
sion has taught us into bold and resourceful moves. Nothing 
less will click with the President’s phrase of “epochal” before 
_ the Conference on Economic Security in mid-fall. 
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Vacation from Relief 
ARS Emergency Relief Bureau of New York has put its 


finger on one of the weak spots of the effort to get men 
long on relief back into private employment—the fear of 
disillusioned and disappointed men that the regular job may 
be much less regular and less secure than even inadequate 
relief. The Bureau has ruled, with the approval of the State 
Temporary Relief Administration, that men on work relief 
may take “leaves of absences up to six months without pay, 
for the purpose of securing normal employment in private 
industry.” In other words, if a man gets a job and goes off 
relief, and that job folds up any time within six months, he 
may immediately reclaim his work-relief status “provided he 
has again become unemployed through conditions beyond his 
control and is still in need of relief.” If he has a chance at a 
temporary job, say for two weeks, he may take it, collect his 
wages, and at the end of the time go back to his work-relief 
job at the old pay, with no waiting for reinstatement or budg- 
eting of earnings, two procedures which so incensed The 
Survey’s Miss Bailey (see Men Must Work, The Survey, 
November 1934, p. 342.) 

Certain commentators have pointed a warning finger at 
this New York ruling as an official recognition of “‘the vested 
right of individuals in a place on the relief roster.”’ Others see 
in it an approach to employment assurance, as perhaps “the 
American way.” Be that as it may the ruling faces the reali- 
ties of a situation in which men, who have taken about all the 
beating they can bear, might well hesitate to leave the slim 
security of their relief status for a temporary or shaky job at 
the end of which they must of necessity turn back to relief but 
as “new applicants” who must go through the long and 
arduous business of proving their eligibility. 

As a humane and practical measure the ruling, if rightly 
administered, should lighten the fears of men who have good 
reason to be fearful and should facilitate their efforts to regain 
a footing in work. 


There’s Always a Mortgage 


EOPLE with a cash income of from $600 to $1200 a 

year have the chance to become home owners, according to 
the regulations which have been issued recently by the Division 
of Subsistence Homesteads, PWA. Homesteaders will be 
given a period of thirty years in which to pay for their home- 
steads (payments ‘in nearly all cases to be made monthly) ; 
interest on unpaid principal is fixed at 3 percent compounded 
monthly. Homesteaders will make payments at the rate of 
approximately $50 annually per $1000 per year. In other 
words payments will be $101, $126, $152 and $177 annually 
on homesteads costing $2000, $2500, $3000 and $3500 
respectively. Title will remain with the federal government 
until the homesteader has paid three quarters of the purchase 
price, when title will pass to him, the Federal Subsistence 
Homestead Corporation taking back the mortgage to secure 
its remaining equity in the property. 

Thus, says the Department of the Interior, “it is clearly 
possible for subsistence homesteads to be purchased by mem- 
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bers of the low-income group who form an intermediate 
class, situated precariously (italics ours) above the relief level 
on the one hand, and on the other clearly below the higher 
income group who can obtain financing from private sources.” 

Query—In the light of past experience is it wise and far- 
sighted on the part of the powers that be to encourage home 
ownership in such a low-income group? 

In this connection it is significant to note that early in 
December the Home Owners Loan Corporation—another 
arm of the government extending aid to a much higher in- 
come group—reported a 20 percent delinquency in monthly 
payments from home-owners who have received loans from 
the corporation for relief of their mortgage indebtedness. 
Perhaps equally significant, however, was the timely warning 
that followed from John H. Fahey, chairman of the HOLC, 
to delinquent borrowers that the corporation intends to pro- 
ceed vigorously “against mortgagors who are clearly shown 
to be able to pay their indebtedness but who have deliberately 
attempted to evade their responsibilities.” The government is 
not going to let mortgagors take unfair advantage of its 
generosity, says Mr. Fahey. So far so good. But what of those 
who simply can’t pay their just debts? 


Again on the Bench 


ps the new year Los Angeles gains what Denver once lost 
—the creative service of the judge who made the juvenile 
court famous. That is the significance of the November 
campaign when out of a field of twelve candidates at the 
primaries, Ben B. Lindsey won the final election with a 
plurality of 330,000. His was the largest vote ever received 
in a contested election for superior court judge in the his- 
tory of California. The Juvenile Court of Los Angeles is a 
part of the Superior Court. To it judges are assigned from 
time to time. Sooner or later the children’s judge will be back 
at his old task, but now with two and a half million people his 
bailiwick. 


Two Hospitals Shut Down 


Reed ED warnings of the crisis in financing the volun- 
tary hospitals are driven home by the news that two 
New York hospitals closed their doors on January 1 for lack 
of funds. New York Nursery and Child’s Hospital repre- 
sented the amalgamation of three institutions, the oldest of 
which was founded in 1823. St. Mary’s Hospital for Chil- 
dren, owned by the Protestant Episcopal Church, was opened 
in 1870, and provided its services wholly free until a few 
years ago when a vain effort was made to salvage the institu- 
tion by accepting paying patients. These two are among the 
oldest, if not the oldest, institutions of their kind in the coun- 
try. In both cases decline in contributions and other income 
has brought accumulating deficits until there was no course 
except to shut down. 

The situation to which Nursery and Child’s and St. Mary’s 
have succumbed is only an exaggeration of a dilemma that 
confronts voluntary hospitals throughout the country. Hard 
times have rubbed it in, but even before 1929 there was ample 
evidence that the progress in scientific medicine had brought 
requirements for hospital service that could not be borne by 
philanthropy or patients’ payments at.the time of illness. In 
many parts of the country group hospital-insurance has made 
a promising start toward easing the burden (see Half-Empty 
Hospitals, by N. W. Faxon, M.D., Survey Graphic, Decem- 
ber 1934, p. 604.) In a few places, notably New Jersey (see 
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page 20,) public support has come to the rescue of voluntary 
hospitals. In some parts of the country development of tax- 
supported public hospitals open to all classes of the population 
has been the answer. For any community the problem is one 
to be faced in the light of the most effective and economical 
use of facilities and resources. The particularly complex situa- 
tion of the metropolis is to be the subject of a hospital survey 
made possible by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation in 
which the United Hospital Fund, representing the voluntary 
institutions, and Dr. S. S. Goldwater, commissioner of the 
city Department of Hospitals will cooperate. It is hoped also 
to start within the first part of this year the actual working of 
a plan for group hospital-insurance which eventually should 
aid both the voluntary hospitals and the patients they serve. 


Recovery in Giving 


Reve. from the community-chest campaigns under 
the wing of the 1934 Mobilization for Human Needs 
indicate that when recovery comes giving is not far behind. 
In places where business has picked up and the feel of recovery 
is in the air the campaigns succeeded; but where business re- 
mains stagnant and recovery a hope deferred, they slumped. 
City by city the results were spotty but the total figures for 
208 chests reporting up to late December are encouraging. 
These chests, big and little, hither and yon, raised $45,- 
299,308, which is just a shade better than 99 percent of the 
total raised in the fall of 1933, showing, says Allen T. Burns 
of Community Chests and Councils, Inc., that “the chests 
have stemmed the tide of retreat in giving.” Still more evi- 
dence of “stemming the tide” is seen in the fact that whereas 
in 1933 the chests as a whole secured only 82.4 percent of 
their goals, in 1934 they lifted that percentage to 88.5. A 
good many of the chests increased their goals in 1934, not with 
any great optimism about realizing them, but as a means of 
bringing their public along to a realization of the whole com- 
munity need. 

Two of the “big three,”” New York, Chicago and Boston, 
that still shrink from the community-chest formula for financ- 
ing private social work, are edging a little nearer. Boston, 
just now getting into its stride for a united campaign, has 
adopted a budget system not unlike the chest pattern. Chicago 
calls its joint effort the Community Fund, but is working out 
a pattern of its own. New York remains unregenerate with 
family societies holding one campaign, hospitals another, 
Henry Street visiting-nurses a third, and so on, all the big and 
little wheels whirring at once but not together. 


Evidence on the Spot 
ON’T drink and drive! The time has come when you 


can’t get away with it, for new “techniques” are being 
devised to prove beyond a doubt that an intoxicated driver 
was intoxicated, although he may be properly sober when he 
later comes before the judge. State police of Michigan and 
Utah have gone into the movie business to accomplish this 
important feat. They are taking pictures of persons driving 
automobiles while intoxicated, using the films as evidence 
against those who plead not guilty. Forty-nine of the fifty- 
two cases first photographed in Utah pleaded guilty at once 
after a “private showing” of the pictures. The other three 
were convicted by juries on the evidence of the films. 
A different variety of fool-proof verification is being em- 
ployed by another group of cities on the theory that even a 


little drink goes a long way in affecting judgment and mental _ 
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reaction. An immediate diagnosis of the arrested driver is 
made by a police surgeon, who carefully notes all signs such 


attitude, speech and walk. But perhaps the laurels for “pre- 
_ ventive” work should go to Seattle, where a new traffic code 
gives policemen the right to confiscate the car keys of a 
presumably drunken driver, and keep them until he is sobered. 


The Crime Fight 


NLY the “active and aggressive support of the people” 
for a coordinated national, state and local program to 
control crime will prevail against “the existing intolerable 
breakdown of law and order throughout the country,” con- 
cluded the six hundred crime fighters called to Washington 
for conference last month by Attorney General Cummings. 
From near and far came realistic evidence that the menace of 
crime is not in the small-fry second-story worker or stick-up 
man, but in large-scale gangster and racketeering operations 
aided and abetted by corrupt political influence and by the 
counsel of lawyers often able and always unscrupulous. Our 
real danger it seems is not from an occasional Dillinger but 
from the corrupt forces which protect him and profit from 
his operations. 

Crime, the conference recognized, can not be controlled 
by speech-making and resolution, but only by a correlated 
program tying in every arm of the law, and backed by right- 
__ eous public indignation. In its recommendations therefore the 
_ conference reached into matters of court procedure, parole, 
juvenile delinquency, political protection, jail conditions, 
police competency, the activities of “lawyer-criminals” and 
so on. It proposed to legislatures a six-point program to bring 
legal procedures in criminal actions into conformity among 
the states and urged that a national scientific and educational 
center be established in Washington for “‘the better training 
of carefully selected personnel in the broad field of criminal- 
law administration and the treatment of crime and criminals.” 
This “West Point” for officers of peace is a project close to 
the heart of the attorney general for which he would not be 
averse, it is said, to accepting private endowment but for 
which, if needs must, he will ask Congress for an adequate 
appropriation. 


Fifty Years and On 


N the afternoon before Christmas knots of neighbors 
gathered in the grocery stores in the small communities 
round Wing, N. C.., that are reached by the Toe River Music 
School Settlement. The only radios in the district are in those 
stores and the neighbors were part of an “unseen audience” 
that listened in from settlement houses throughout England 
and America to the program which marked the fiftieth an- 
 niversary of the founding of the settlement movement, with 
the opening of Toynbee Hall by Canon Barnett in the East 
: _ End of London in 1884. It was a joyous sort of celebration 


ae 


with carols sung from London and New York, a message 
_ from Dame Barnett, and greetings exchanged by Jane 
Addams from Chicago, Margaret Bondfield, former Minister 
of Labour, and James Mallon, the present-day warden of 
Toynbee Hall. In opening from New York, Helen Hall, 
president of the American Federation of Settlements, said: 
If being able to talk through space to England tonight were the 


only test of progress, we might well feel that the last fifty years had 
wrought miracles. But if we look about us at mass unemployment 
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as the condition of the eyes, respiration, heart beat, mental: 
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and undistributed plenty, we must be acutely aware of the short- 
comings of our own times. . . . The radio and all the scientific 
advancement that it stands for has traveled around the world in less 
time than the idea of systematic protection against unemployment 
has taken to get across the Atlantic Ocean. 


And the founder of Hull-House, tracing the distinctive 
experience here and abroad, closed with these words: 


May we not claim a valiant share for settlements throughout the 
world in the great task of instituting a wider understanding of the 
hopes of men, a more intimate relation between various parts of the 
world, and to give us encouragement in this moment of depression, 
may we not repeat Canon Barnett’s advice so dearly familiar to his 
friends: “Fear not to sow because of the birds.” 


1934’s Riehve 


ap general deathrate for 1934 is likely to be less favor- 
able when the figures all can be computed, than the de- 
clining rates of the two preceding years. Whatever that record 
may mean, it should not be taken as a measure of the force 
with which depression has fallen on the less fortunate Ameri- 
cans. As Edgar Sydenstricker and Dorothy G. Wiehl of the 
Milbank Memorial Fund pointed out in a paper before the 
recent meeting of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science in Pittsburgh, what evidence we have sug- 
gests that there actually has been an added burden of sickness 
and death among the unemployed. Even among workers still 
able to pay premiums on industrial life-insurance policies the 
trend of mortality during the past five years has been less 
favorable than for the population as a whole. A bright spot in 
the analysis presented by Mr. Sydenstricker and Miss Wiehl 
is the improving record in the fields in which intensive public- 
health programs have been waged: tuberculosis, diphtheria, 
diarrhea, enteritis and typhoid fever. Deaths from these 
causes dropped 13 percent in the years 1927-1930 and nearly 
twice as much—24 percent—in the next three years. 


Insecurity’s Double Edge 


HE third and fourth years of hard times brought both 

salary cuts and added obligations to many more members 
of the American Women’s Association, according to a just- 
published study of its membership of business and professional 
women in and about New York City (Women Workers 
Through the Depression, edited by Lorine Pruette Mac- 
millan.) Between 1931 and 1933 the percentage of women 
without jobs nearly doubled, while those with dependents 
rose from 40 to 49 percent. What, however, was almost uni- 
versal among this group of women was a cut in spending. All 
but 2 percent had tightened the pocketbook somewhere along 
the lines, most often on clothes, then, in order, amusements, 
travel and housing. Nearly half had cut their 1931 budgets 
by as much as 40 percent. Part of the cut was imposed by 
necessity; part undoubtedly came from a sense of insecurity 
which served to make dress factories less busy, to swell the 
deficits of landlords and others and in the end to help throw 
other women and men out of jobs. The concluding chapter 
finds in social insurance against unemployment, old age, sick- 
ness and maternity an eventual answer to the troubles the 
study disclosed. “It is our belief,” declares the Association’s 
president, Anne Morgan, “that the next great objective of 
American life should and will be the achievement of a mini- 
mum security for all people in those essentials—food, shelter, 
health, education and opportunity for employment—without 
which no decent standard of living is possible.” 
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SHEALTH® 


Baltimore’s Health Officer 


ys ae has strengthened the position of its health de- 
partment by a charter amendment which requires that the 
commissioner of health be trained in public- -health work and have 
at least five years’ actual experience in public-health work per- 
formed by departments of federal, state or municipal governments. 
Prev iously only five years’ experience in active medical practice 
was required. The term of the health commissioner also is extended 
to six years instead of the present four. Under this new plan, ac- 
cording to the Baltimore Sun, appointments to this position will not 
coincide with a general turnover of the city administration, thereby 
lessening the possibility of political influence. Another amendment 
adopted at the same time establishes a new City Department of 
Welfare, which will function under a director of welfare and an 
advisory welfare committee and will replace the supervisors of city 
charities. The mayor and commissioner of health will serve ex 
officio with the seven appointed members of the advisory committee. 


‘““Georgia’s Panama Canal”’ 


EORGIA’S Panama Canal’’ is a big ditch, more than a 
quarter mile long and forty feet wide, spanning a horseshoe 
bend of the Alcovy River in Walton County, fifty miles east of 
Atlanta. It is the result of an FERA project to control malaria in one 
of six counties where blocked and overflowing rivers have flooded 
fine crop lands and menace health. Each of the counties has made 
a determined effort to free itself from the hazard; now it is hoped 
that approval of a series of FERA projects, supplementing the 
Walton County work, may do the whole job at a cost of about $5 
million. Last June the state epidemiologist made a survey of Wal- 
ton County’s 5000 families and found that between 700 and 800 
of them, of whom 112 were on relief, had one or more persons 
with malaria. More than 100 families have moved away from the 
county during the past five years and landowners are finding it hard 
to keep tenants for more than a season because of malaria. During 
the peak week in October druggists in Monroe, the county seat, 
estimated that 35,000 quinine capsules, as well as other anti-malaria 
medicines, were used. Monthly blood tests are made which show 
that some 930 persons now are under treatment for the disease. In 
addition to its importance for health and land reclamation, the 
digging of the “Panama Canal” employed some 200 men from the 
relief rolls. 


New Jersey Upholds Hospitals 


EW JERSEY general hospitals are no exception to the sad 

rule of restricted income from patients and contributions 

that has hit hospitals generally throughout the country during the 
past five years. They have been unusually fortunate, however, in 
the extent to which public funds have been available through local 
governments and the ERA to take up the drop and support needed 
free care. For 19 general hospitals for which figures are comparable, 
income from governmental sources was nearly a third greater in 1933 
than in 1928. Patients’ payments by 1933 had dropped 20 percent 
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from their peak in 1930; income from contributions more than 30 
percent from the 1929 high point. In New Jersey a county may 
appropriate up to $250,000 to general hospitals supported by pri- 
vate charity in the same or adjoining counties, either as a lump sum 
or on the basis of days of free care given to county residents; munici- 
palities may appropriate not more than $10,000 under similar 
conditions. During 1933, the last year for which complete figures 
are yet available, payments to the general hospitals under these 
provisions totaled $5,190,000. Study by the ERA staff, however, 
showed that $1 million still was needed to make up deficits that 
could not be met from local sources. Under specified regulations, 
therefore, hospital care of welfare clients becomes a charge on ERA 
funds; during the first nine months of 1934 about $637,000 was 
paid out to 76 general hospitals, The arrangement has been made 
possible largely through the effective organization of the New 
Jersey General Hospital Association, which had statistical data 
available for several years through voluntary reports made in co- 
operation with the New Jersey State Department of Institutions 
and Agencies of which William J. Ellis is commissioner; and 
through the interest and leadership of John Colt, chairman of the 
Administrative Council of the New Jersey Relief Administration. 


To Prevent Industrial Disease 


Op 12 of the 44 states which have workmen’s compensation 
laws include in their provisions compensation either for cer- 
tain industrial diseases or for all such ailments, according to a new 
bulletin from the Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labor 
(State Reporting of Occupational Disease: Including a Survey of 
Legislation Applying to Women, by Margaret Thompson Mettert. 
Bulletin of the Women’s Bureau, No. 114. Price 10 cents of the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C.) While occu- 
pational diseases appear statistically a small part of the problem of 
industrial injuries, it is believed that at present there is serious 
under-reporting where reports exist at all. The severity of occupa- 
tional diseases is shown by the fact that in 4 of 7 states in most 
years for which data are available, a larger percentage of industrial 
disease cases ended in death than was the case for all industrial 
injuries. The study finds in the facts “at least three obvious needs 
for the prevention of occupational disease”: special study to elimi- 
nate or safeguard the hazards to women workers; coverage of indus- 
trial diseases, like accidents, under the workmen’s compensation 
laws; and the complete and standardized reporting of industrial 
disease. “It is important to emphasize how few and how limited 
are workmen’s compensation provisions for occupational disease, 
because adequate compensation laws have given the greatest em- 
phasis to preventive work.” 


“Tue fuss made about slight eye defects in school” is the best pro- 
vision to obtain wise care of the eyes before years wreak their 
cumulative damage, Dr. H. Edward Jackson declared at the annual 
meeting of the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 
held last month in New York City. 


TuroucH the joint effort of the Delaware County (Indiana) 
Tuberculosis Association and the school authorities a tuberculin test 
was required in 1933-34 of all teachers in county, city and rural 
schools. This fall the Board of Education notified all who had re- 
acted to the test that a complete chest examination, including an 
X-ray, would be required before contracts were renewed, as a 
measure of protection of school children and for the teacher who 
herself unknowingly needed care. 


THE tastes of French-Canadians, the Irish, Italians, Polish and | 
other adopted Americans are listed and discussed in a practical and _ 
interesting pamphlet, Food Customs from Abroad, by Charlotte — 
Raymond, Nutritionist, A.R.C., Newton, Mass., and nutritionists 
of the Massachusetts Department of Public Health. Reading refer- 
ences on national cultures offer suggestions for further and broader 
understanding. The pamphlet is distributed in quantity in Massa- 
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chusetts only; single copies will be sent by the Division of Child 


_ Hygiene of the Department to enquirers without the state, with 


permission for reproduction for local use if credit is given to the 
Department. 


Tue US Public Health Service has been carrying on a detailed 
study of public health problems and procedures in representative 


_ counties from which comes a first report by Dr. Joseph W. Mountin 


in Public Health Reports, vol. 49, no. 42. (Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., price 5 cents.) A series of papers 
will follow in later issues. 


“THE control of cancer has three fields, as dependent one upon 
another as are the legs of a tripod,” Dr. Harry C. Saltzstein writes 
in the Bulletin of The American Society for the Control of Cancer. 
They are “popular education, professional education, and organi- 
zation for treatment. For any constructive program all three must 
be cultivated simultaneously.” 


_ ANiaTEp cartoons and photographs of actual people are used in 


a health movie The Story of My Life by Tee Bee recently acquired 
by the New York State Department of Health and aimed to inter- 
est parents, teachers and youngsters. This and other health films 
may be borrowed without charge for use in the state. Consult the 
Supervisor of Public Health Visual Education, State Health De- 
partment, Albany, N. Y. The newest item in the repertory is The 
Tip-Tops in Peppyland, prepared by the State Department of 
Agriculture for the Drink More Milk Campaign. 
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SOCIAL PRACTICE 


Children Must Eat 


Vie the day-by-day, per capita cost of food in institutions 
for children is not a hard and fast measure of adequacy of 
diet such a figure holds implications which, it seems, will bear 
watching. In a recent issue of the bulletin of the Child Welfare 
League of America H. W. Hopkirk has brought together data from 
a number of recent studies which show a startling variation in food 
costs even in institutions in the same city. In Cleveland, for in- 
stance, costs ranged from $.1434 per child per day to $.4425, too 
wide a spread to be accounted for by differences in purchasing 
methods or cost accounting. In seven small Philadelphia institutions 
costs ranged from $.24 to $.42. 

In the two Carolinas the Duke Endowment has analyzed the 
food costs of forty-six orphan homes taking full account of supplies 
purchased, donated and produced. Here in 1933 the average cost 
was $.1785, with a drop from $.1828, the lowest rate in homes for 
white children to $.1075 in homes for Negro children. 

The Child Welfare League of America usually recommends 
$.2739 per diem as a minimum budgetary allowance for food, 
though “‘it is reasonable for an institution to spend from 30 to 35 
cents a day.” But Mr. Hopkirk points out that the US Army ration 
at this time costs $.3782 and adds, “It seems unfortunate to find 
many institutions now spending less than half this amount for 
feeding their children.” 


Settlement Ups and Downs 
NV every settlement knows, that calls for service these last 


few years have gone up as income has gone down, is sub- 
stantiated by data gathered from seventy-nine settlements in thirty- 
nine cities by Philip Bernstein for the School of Applied Social 
Sciences at Western Reserve University, Cleveland. While, as Mr. 
Bernstein is careful to point out, the situation differed in different 
cities, the tabulation of data showed that for the whole group budget 
reductions from 1930 to 1933 inclusive amounted to almost 26 
percent. In all but twelve of the reporting settlements staff salaries 
had been cut, many of them as much as 25 percent. More than half 
had reduced their full-time paid staffs, but considerably more than 
half had drawn in increased numbers of competent volunteers often 
from among their own neighbors. 
While budgets and paid staff were shrinking attendance was 
rising particularly in the adult activities, the total increase over 
1929, counting adults and children, being close to 31 percent. 


Recreation at Large 
* fleets is growing in the plan, now well established in San 


Francisco, for workers-at-large assigned by the city recreation 
department to connect boys and girls, particularly in neighborhoods 
having a high delinquency rate, with suitable recreational oppor- 
tunities. At the beginning of the experiment each worker was as- 
signed to a small district with a none-too-savory record in juvenile 
delinquency where most of his contacts came from police and 
juvenile court referrals, But as the service developed and as refer- 
rals came increasingly from teachers, social workers and so on, the 
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districts were enlarged to cover the entire city. The workers-at- 
large are said to have become especially skilful in dealing with 
youthful gangs and in knowing when and how to encourage or to 
discourage them. 

Largely as a result of the experience accumulated by the workers- 
at-large San Francisco has a Central Coordinating Council, consist- 
ing of the chief of police, chief probation officer, superintendent of 
schools and head of the recreation department, to deal with the 
prevention of juvenile delinquency. A number of district councils, 
similarly constituted, have recently been established in difficult 
neighborhoods, 


Brief Contacts 


WV ees case-loads what they now are and time-pressure what it 
is, the National Association for Travelers Aid and Transient 
Service, 1270 Sixth avenue, New York, has had the excellent idea 
of bringing out a pamphlet, Relationships in Short Contact Inter- 
viewing (25 cents.) Two significant papers are presented, The So- 
cial Case Worker’s Relationship to Clients When the Community 
Demands Action of a Definite Sort, by Bertha Reynolds of Smith 
College, and Relationships in Short Contact Interviewing, by 
Madeline L. MacGregor of the Chicago Travelers Aid Society. 
There is discussion by Leah Feder of Washington University and 
Dr. Herbert E. Chamberlain of Chicago. The pamphlet will be 
welcomed by case workers for its exposition of the principles by 
which interviewing becomes skilled listening and not “a method 
of extracting facts as if they were teeth.” 


Various Pamphlets 


A TABULAR SUMMARY OF STATE LAWS RELATING TO 
PUBLIC AID TO CHILDREN IN THEIR OWN HOMES. Chart 
No. 3 of the US Children’s Bureau. Price 10 cents, from Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


AN EXxaCcT picture of what each state may, if it will, do for its 
children under laws existing on January 1, 1934. 


HANDBOOK OF CASEWORK AND CLASSIFICATION FOR 
OFFENDERS edited by Edgar A. Doll, Ph.D., for a committee of 
the American Prison Association. Free from the Association, 135 East 
15 Street, New York. 


A TENTATIVE statement, still subject to approval by the APA, 
of the outcome of three years of committee study. 


THE NEW REALISM IN PRISON POLICIES, by Sam A. Lewisohn. 
13 pp. Free from the author, 61 Broadway, New York. 

A NoTaBLE address given last summer at Teachers College at 

the Conference of Educational Workers in Correctional In- 


stitutions. 


MANUAL OF RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES IN YOUNG 
MEN’S WORK CAMPS, prepared by the National Recreation Asso- 
Cation, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York. 76 pp. Price 50 cents. Less in 
quantity. 


Derai.ep and practical suggestions highly useful for anyone 
responsible for CCC or transient camps or indeed for any 
gathering of young, active men. 


VOLUNTEER VALUES, by Ruth M. Dodd. Family Welfare Associa- 
tion of America, 130 East 22 Street, New York. 43 pp. Price 30 cents. 


A COMPILATION of material much of which has appeared in 
The Family but some of which has not hitherto been pub- 
lished. 


CIVILIAN HOME SERVICE. The American 
Washington, D. C. 53 pp. 


A piscussion of organization and principles and procedures 

involved in family social case work as a chapter program. 

The material on rural organization is particularly useful at 

this time. 

ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF A MUNICIPAL 
POLICE DEPARTMENT, by Richard W. Morris. Publication No. 


30 of the New York State Conference of Movers and Other Municipal 
cn, 


Officials, Burea Traini: 
ey, « of Training and Resear Albany, N. Y. 47 pp. 


THE result of a two-year study of actual practices in some 300 
American municipalities, 


National Red Cross, 
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Another timely publication of the Association is Group Treat- — 


ment for Transients, by Robert S$. Wilson and Dorothy B. de la 
Pole (75 cents, less in quantity,) a companion piece to the earlier 
Individualized Service for Transients. Here is discussed the philos- 
ophy, methods and experience of the most progressive of the camps, 
shelters and other agencies on “this pioneer fringe of social work.” 
Happily the fact that planned outlets are as important as intake is 
not overlooked. 


The Social Sin of the Slum 


Gos VINCED that the time has come when only wider public 
understanding of the genesis of crime will affect its control 
the Department of Correction of New York City has lent its 
auspices to the formation of the National Committee on Public 
Education for Crime Control, Professor Frederic M. Thrasher, 
New York University, chairman, which proposes to develop a pro- 
gram of information through the usual media of publicity, on the 
elementary factors known to foster juvenile delinquency and crime 
in urban centers, and to crystallize public sentiment behind scien- 
tific measures for crime control. J. Kenneth Jones is the executive in 
charge. 

First of the studies to come under the scrutiny of the Committee 
and to invite its efforts was The Slum and Crime, a survey of certain 
areas in Manhattan and Brooklyn made at the instance of Langdon 
W. Post, tenement-house commissioner, by a committee headed by 
Irving W. Halpern, chief probation officer of the Court of General 
Sessions, with a staff of some 175 CWA workers. The study, replete 
with maps and charts, has been published for the New York City 
Housing Authority, 10 East 40 Street. It analyzes arrests, convic- 
tions, nature of crimes and so on in relation to residence areas and 
comes out with substantial statistical bases for the frequently ex- 
pressed conviction that the slum is the breeding-ground of urban 
crime. 

In Cleveland, the drive against the slum has gone forward on the 
economic as well as the social and health fronts. Howard Whipple 
Green, 1900 Euclid Avenue, published early in the summer an 
analysis of a slum area and has followed it since with A Sheet-a- 
Week on Slums,—A City’s Most Expensive Luxury. With sharply 
stated statistics and with colored maps he shows the incidence of 
social casualties in clearly defined areas, so run down that they 
return in taxes to the city only a fraction of the tremendous cost of 
maintaining them. 


A curve to the Literature on Penal Education, prepared by D. Ross 
Pugmire (12 mimeographed pages, 9 cents,) is available from 
Carter Alexander, Library Professor, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. 


Tue Social Work Publicity Council, 130 East 22 Street, New York, 
is offering (15 cents) Mary Swain Routzahn’s Notes on Planning 
a Publicity Program, first prepared for a publicity institute in 
Seattle and later revised in the light of a year’s experience. 


Tue Washington, D. C.; Council of Social Agencies, 1101 M street, 
N.W., has prepared a budget-book for families of low income which 
takes account not only of the usual items of food, housing and 
clothing but also makes allowances for insurance, health, recreation 
and education (38 cents.) E 


Tue Year Book of the National Probation Association, just pub- 
lished, contains, along with much other timely material, the papers 
presented at the Kansas City Conference ventilating the contro- 
versy over the Glueck book, 1000 Juvenile Offenders. One dollar 
(paper bound) from the Association, 50 West 50 Street, New York. 


Some eighty-five sheltered workshops such as goodwill industries, 
industries for the blind and so on, have signed up with NRA and 
are thereby entitled to use the Blue Eagle on their products, though 
by a special ruling they are exempt from certain code requirements. 
The shops now pledged employ 7075 handicapped workers about 
two thirds of whom receive wages and the others maintenance and 
training. 
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JOANNA C. COLCORD 


The Business of Federal Relief 


¢ ROUPs and individuals with a diversity of influence in 

American life are becoming increasingly articulate on the 
subject of federal relief costs. A growing protest on the part of con- 
servatives, loosed by the election, the chest campaigns and Senator 
Borah’s charges of waste and inefficiency, mounted to a crescendo 
during the last weeks of 1934. From trade associations, business 
leaders and others came “warnings” that federal relief must be 


curtailed, First to be heard from was the National Economy League 
which said: 


It is now universally recognized that a solution of the problem of 
federal relief is the key to the stabilization of the national finances. 
From a system of dependence upon individual benevolence and local 
and state government aids we have, within less than two years, swung 
to the other extreme in which the federal government has assumed 
most of the burden. The inevitable consequences have followed, in- 

cluding (1) a lessening of the sense of responsibility on the part of 
local communities to care for their own people; (2) a less thrifty 
administration of relief funds than would prevail if local resources 
were being mainly employed; and (3) a readiness on the part of 
many who would hesitate to apply for relief paid for by their neigh- 
bors to share in what they consider a federal “handout.” The com- 
bined effect of these tendencies has been to throw a burden upon the 
federal government which, unless promptly relieved, will become 
intolerable. 


The National Association of Manufacturers offered to the na- 
tion, as a part of a Platform for Recovery, the following relief 
principles: 

Society as a whole should furnish relief to those whose actual needs 
cannot otherwise be met. 


The appropriations of the federal government relief program should 
be reduced until they come within its normal and reasonable income. 
It is folly to continue relief so extravagant that it undermines the 
morale of those who receive it, becomes the permanent form of in- 
come for a substantial part of the population, destroys the resources 
from which both temporary relief and reemployment must come, and 
eventually bankrupts the nation. 


Relief should never be dominated by politics or used to create 
political machines. This danger has already been demonstrated in 
foreign countries and is apparent today in our own. 


Religion, race, party, trade-union or other association membership 
should receive no consideration in the allotment of relief funds fur- 
nished by the taxpayer. 


Relief funds should be administered by experienced local agencies 
_ free from arbitrary rules imposed from the outside, since they can best 
judge and minister to actual need. Administration and supervision 
should be so organized as to prevent malingering and waste of tax- 
payers’ money. 

The amount provided for relief should be based on actual indi- 
vidual and family needs and not permitted to become a matter of 
legal right. 

Relief should relieve distress but neither create nor subsidize in- 
digency. It should not encourage its beneficiaries either to quit work 
or remain unemployed. 

Wage rates for work performed on work relief should be lower 
than current wage rates in private employment and must never be 
sufficient to entice workers from private employment. 

Wage rates on public works designed to provide additional em- 
ployment should not establish or maintain uneconomic standards. 


| UNEMPLOYMENT AND COMMUNITY ACTION 


This department is an emergency information 
service to public officials and to members, 
executives and supervisors of citizens’ com- 
mittees. News of interesting developments will 
be gratefully received by the editors, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 130 East 22 Street, New York 
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Taxpayers’ money should not be used in such a way as to encourage 
or incite strikes, by financing those voluntarily quitting their jobs. 
Subject to this exception, the existence of a strike should not alter in 
any way the operation of the above basic relief principles. 


The imperative necessities of relief and unemployment should never 
justify the government in entering into competition with private en- 
terprises in the manufacture or distribution of commodities used for 
relief, 


We commend the CCC as now constituted as an example of success- ° 
ful relief work combined with citizenship training. 


A prominent New York banker and agency board member, 
Winthrop W. Aldrich, startled social workers in December by 
saying, in the course of a public address, that “it would seem that 
what is needed is some new instrumentality in each locality which 
is made up neither of politicians nor of social workers, which will 
study the situation, follow its developments daily, and see to it that 
relief is adequate and economically administered.” Mr, Aldrich 
continued: 


My experience has been that the professional welfare worker is 
naturally and properly more interested in the broad humanitarian 
aspects of his work than he is in the problem of providing the funds 
necessary to meet the expense of carrying it on. 

A man for whose judgment I have great respect made a suggestion 
to me the other day. He had been impressed by the critical comments 
that had come to him from working people and small business men 
with regard to excessive relief being given in their communities, con- 
cerning unemployed families whose status was better than that of 
employed families, and of men who were getting relief through the 
use of improper influence. 


He had also been told of,cases where men on relief rolls were 
offered employment, but were afraid or unwilling to take such em- 
ployment because they thought they might lose their places upon the 
relief rolls. 


His mind went back to the days of the War. . . . He recalled the 
functioning of the local draft boards. . . . His thought was that 
similar local boards might very well [be formed to] sit in on the 
continuous study of the relief problems in each locality, and that such 
organizations might go very far toward lessening the cost of relief, 
toward making sure that the relief given was adequate, that it went 
to the right people, and that political pressure had nothing to do with 
it. The idea is not that these bodies should actually administer relief, 
but that they should act in an advisory or supervisory capacity. 

Lewis W. Douglas, former director of the budget, in an address 
on December 12 expressed his conviction that in order to bring 
the national budget into eventual balance, relief problems would 
have to be turned back to the states and local governments and relief 
payments cut’sharply. 

It is said that such a policy would be inhuman. Which is more 
cruel, which is more inhuman, which entails the greatest destruction 
of self-respect, a policy which must inevitably plunge 125 million 
people into the destructive effects of a collapsed currency, or a policy 
predicated on sacrifice and hard work which prevents destitution 
and saves 125 million people from a ghastly social and economic 
calamity? 

To Walter Lippmann, syndicated newspaper commentator, it is 
clear that the size of the deficit next year— 

. . . depends entirely on how much the President decides must or 
should be spent on emergency relief and emergency public work. 

The first point to fix in mind is that the kind of relief which is 
humanly the most desirable is also the most expensive. The cheapest 
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kind of relief is the breadline and the soupkitchen. It is also the most 
demoralizing. The most costly relief is public work at standard wages. 
It is for the unemployed the most satisfactory. That is why those who 
are the most interested in keeping down expenditures now prefer the 
“dole” and why those who are most interested in keeping up the 
morale of the unemployed are asking for a big public works’ program. 

The International City Managers’ Association believes, as does 
the United States Conference of Mayors, that the solution of the 
problem is to be sought in a division of the load between the fed- 
eral government and the states and their subdivisions, the employ- 
ables to become the sole responsibility of Uncle Sam and the un- 
employables to be cared for at local and state expense. The ICMA 
has drafted the following statement of its position: 


As soon as possible the federal government should establish as a 
permanent administrative agency a federal department of public wel- 
fare or similar permanent agency to replace the temporary emergency 
organization. This agency should adopt and announce a lomg-time 
program for relief so that local governments may make adequate 
plans for a period of at least two years. This program should con- 
template federal assumption of the cost of relief arising from unem- 
ployment; and the final state and local assumption in so far as possible 
of the cost and administration of chronic relief cases. 


The work program should be expanded in order to give employ- 
ment to all employable who are on relief. The federal government 
should assume a large percentage of material costs. Wage rates for 
work projects should not be higher than prevailing local wages for 
similar work. The hours worked per month can control the amount 
of relief given which should be sufficient for a minimum budget. 


A similar suggestion was made by C. M. Bookman of Cincinnati 
in an address before the National Conference on Catholic Charities 
in October: 


We are really financing a war against unemployment and attempt- 
ing to do it by a very unsatisfactory method. Conceive, if you can, the 
position in which we would find ourselves if this country were to be 
invaded by a foreign foe and our defense should depend upon whether 
we could persuade villages, cities and local communities to finance 
the purchase of arms, ammunition and equipment for our soldiers who 
are defending us and them. 


My contention is that this competition between federal, state and 
local governmental units for funds with which to meet relief neces- 
sities, is both uneconomic and indefensible. The time has come when, 
with over four million families on our relief rolls, the federal gov- 
ernment should assume entire responsibility for all the unemployed 
who are able to work. 


Finally, a group of leading social workers have set down for the 
consideration of their profession, the following tenets: 


Our objective is a plan by which the nation will be able to abolish 
completely the relief practices, the evils of which are too well known 
to need repetition, which have characterized the local poor relief and 
outdoor relief methods used in the past. At the present time immense 
numbers of the population are being aided by these methods. 

The committee believes that those who can be employed should be 
given work and that there should be a large governmental employ- 
ment program, This program should be divorced completely from 
relief. The mixing of work and relief is likely to deteriorate into 
forced labor and does not give the results desired of a work program. 

The committee recognizes the tremendous size and cost of such a 
program, as it would be open to all those who are unemployed, whether 
on the relief rolls or not. It believes, however, that the work program 
should be established on as expanded a scale as possible, td provide real 
employment, and that other care should be provided for those whom 
the program would not reach. 


Temporary Job vs. Relief 


| pe a recent interview FER Administrator Hopkins is quoted as 
follows: 


Q. What about the innumerable complaints of employers that they 
cannot get workers because so many people prefer work relief? 

A. To be frank, I think most of these are bunk. I get such com- 
plaints. I have never found, upon investigation, a single private em- 
ployer who could not lure any man from the relief rolls with the offer 
of a regular job, Let him advertise and find out! He’ll be swamped. 
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Q. Is this true of temporary jobs, even at fair wages? 

A. That’s another matter. It’s a real problem. It isn’t easy to get — 
on relief, particularly to get work relief. The most exhaustive investi- 
gation goes on first and there are relatively few work-relief jobs. Now 
suppose one of the men has gotten work relief after great difficulty 
and is offered a three or four-day job at even $3 or $4 a day. If he 
takes it he goes off the rolls and may have trouble getting back. 

In an attempt to cope with this problem, Welfare Commissioner 
William Hodson of New York City has instituted a leave-of-absence 
system. Announced in December, the new policy “authorizes per- 
sons now employed on work-relief projects to take leaves of absence 
up to six months for the purpose of securing normal employment in 
private industry.” Those who take advantage of the offer will be 
given the privilege of returning to the work-relief rolls if they 
again become unemployed through conditions beyond their con- 
trol. Mr. Hodson says: 

This new order seeks to reach two classes of persons. In the first 
place, there is a large group on the work-relief rolls who are des- 
perately searching for regular jobs in private industry. We wish to 
give these people every possible encouragement. 

Then there is another group of people who refuse to take jobs 
offered and who prefer to remain on public bounty regardless of any 
opportunities for self-support which may be afforded them. With our 
new regulation in effect, we will dismiss from the work-relief rolls 
all persons who refuse to take decent jobs when they are offered. 

The odd-jobs problem has also been found to offer administra- 
tive difficulties in connection with meeting budgetary deficiencies 
of families. The O70 Relief Commission warns: 

Unless considerable attention is given to the matter of temporary 
employment and a common sense procedure adopted, we may be in 
the position of encouraging the client to remain on relief in preference 
to making an effort to make himself self-supporting. 

In order to clarify this situation, it is suggested that families which 
are able to get a few odd jobs should not be penalized, but should 
rather be encouraged to supplement their relief by this method. Family 
investigators should counsel with such families as how best to use these 
small earnings in their budgets for items which the relief organization 
cannot furnish. Relief clients not choosing to accept work offered 
should be suspended until a complete explanation can be made and the 
client’s refusal justified. 

The Texas Relief Commission is even more specific, illustrating 
its instructions with the following example: 

Let us assume that the budgeted monthly needs of a certain relief 
family amount to $28. If the man in the family were not working we 
would set the budget at this figure. Let us say that your funds allow 
for relief to only one half of the amount required: you would set his 
grant at $14. Apparently, in case the client earned $8 at odd jobs, the 
practice in some counties has been to deduct it from the $14, leaving 
$6 to be provided in relief; or if he earned $14, to conclude that since 
he had earned as much as you were able to allow because of the in- 
adequacy of your funds, he is ineligible to assistance. His $14 income 
should have been deducted from the $28 minimum needs, leaving a $14 
deficit. Then, since your county had only received half of the funds 
required to provide for the budgetary deficiency, you should authorize 
his grant for $7. 


The British NCSS 


HE National Council of Social Service in Great Britain has 

no exact equivalent in this country. A privately supported or- 
ganization, it operates through local branches, not only to co- 
ordinate the work of other voluntary agencies, but itself to carry 
on a wide variety of community enterprises. It can best be de- 
scribed as a modern variant of what the Charity Organization So- 
ciety movement started out to be in this country in the last century, 
before the relief function swamped its original purpose. 

In its last annual report, profusely illustrated, the NCSS devotes 
nearly half the text to an account of what it has done to supple- 
ment the efforts of government on behalf of the unemployed. Some 
2300 centers for occupational clubs have been started by city and 
rural councils of social agencies, which have been made use of, 
for longer or shorter periods, by a quarter of a million unemployed 
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people. The centers provide facilities for the repair of boots, cloth- 
] ing, and household furniture; subsistence gardening, poultry-keep- 
_ing and handicrafts of all sorts are taught and encouraged. In so far 
_as leaders have been available, the club programs have taken also 
_ the direction of physical training, music, drama and formal study. 
_ Selected men and women from occupation centers are enabled to 
_ spend a month at several residential centers which train for group 
_ leadership. Standing committees of citizens are at work to secure 
_ funds and make plans looking toward covering the nation with a 
_ nexus of community centers of this description, not simply for the 
_use of the unemployed, but as permanent centers of community 
life. More prosperous areas have been induced to “adopt” clubs in 
the “blighted” towns. An appendix gives a more extended account 
_ of the work carried on in eight widely separated occupational 
centers, 

From the Sheffield (England) CSA comes a short illustrated re- 
port on its scheme of allotment gardens for the unemployed, in 
which over 4000 men participated last year and its four occupa- 
tional centers, organized in cooperation with churches or social 
groups, which served goo persons. A small weekly membership fee 
equivalent to two to five cents is charged to all who take part in 
these enterprises. 
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Non-Manual Wage Rates 


"THE Federal Emergency Relief Administration of Massachu- 

setts has promulgated a schedule of official wage rates for pro- 
fessional and non-manual work-relief positions. Certified public 
accountants, architects, engineers and lawyers are, under this 
schedule, to receive $1.20 per hour “subject to whatever budget 
__ may be determined in each case by the Social Service Division.” 
Senior accountants, actors, building inspectors, geodetic comput- 
ers, musicians, and scientists are rated at $1 an hour. Other classi- 
fications range downward to a minimum of fifty cents. “These 
rates,” warns the state administrator, “may not be altered, nor any 


of the work division.” 


Persons engaged in technical, professional and supervisory ca- 

pacities whose work requires them to be on duty more than 24 hours 
_ per week, may, with written approval, be employed on a weekly sal- 
ary basis. (Doctors are scheduled to receive $20 per week.) 
__ Also,*where it is inexpedient or impractical to operate a project on 
an hourly basis, written authority may be secured to operate on a 
_ weekly salary basis. In such cases however the hours should not, in 
general, be in excess of 35 per week. 


Iowa Institute 


N Jowa, seventy case aides, selected with the approval of the 
ERA from the local relief staffs, were recently given six weeks 
of instruction and specialized training better to fit them for their 
jobs. The period was divided in three units of two weeks each, the 
first being spent in a selected social agency, the second in the class- 
rooms of the State University of Iowa, and the third in the field. 

_ With few exceptions, all the participants were college graduates. 


ST AE 


The campus period of instruction, under the direction of E. M. 
_ Sunley of the University, was intensive. Regular classes were held 
_ throughout each day covering such subjects as nutrition, rural sociol- 
_ ogy, family case work, and administration of rural social work. In 
addition there were lectures on specialized aspects of the topics under 


_ consideration. Several field trips were made to local hospitals and in- 
Plans have been made to hold a second institute in January, 


Activities for Young Transients 


ITH the aim of providing the transient and homeless boys 
under its care with constructive activities “which will not 
only counteract the lax habits and psychological handicaps de- 
veloped by transient experience, but will go farther and give these 
a new and valuable experience in constructive social recrea- 


others established, except upon written authority from the director. 
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tion,” the Transient and Homeless Department of the Washing- 
ton State ERA has compiled a manual of suggestions for the use 
of its staff and other persons engaged in boys’ work. 

The suggested activities are divided into two groups: cultural 
and recreational. In the former classification are listed a number 
of handicraft projects, from the building of bookshelves to the 
making of imitation stained glass; suggestions for musical develop- 
ment; dramatic activities; dancing; literary work; and nature 
projects, Suggestions as to recreation are classified. 

A final chapter is devoted to suggestions regarding community 
relationships in which the pertinent observation is made that “the 
transient boys need, above everything else, participation in stable 


_community life.” 


Interpretation a Necessity 


MERGENCY relief administrations, no less than welfare 
agencies with deeper roots, need constant interpretation to 
the public. Publicity is theirs, whether they ask for it or not; but 
too often it is not of a sort calculated to win community under- 
standing of the tremendous and complicated work which the 
organizations are doing. Of all sad words of tongue or pen, “too 
busy” ranks well up towards the top of the list, judging from the 
message carried in the December number of the News Bulletin of 
the Social Work Publicity Council, 130 East 22 Street, New York 
(25¢ per copy: $2 per year.) 

Everywhere the energy of emergency relief workers has gone into 
trying to follow out the kaleidoscopic instructions from headquarters. 
The result of a failure to develop interpretation along with service 
is that the emergency welfare agencies are now decidedly on the de- 
fensive in most of what they say about themselves. Political criticism, 
mostly through newspaper columns, has kept public relief policies con- 
stantly but not always happily on the front page. Public departments 
and state relief administrations are beginning to realize the need for 
focussed interpretation. 


The Bulletin, under the head Interpretation of Public Social 
Work, discusses the vastness of the public-welfare program, the 
reasons why public agencies allow themselves to be forced into de- 
fensive attitudes, various forms of client interpretation (notably 
the transient-camp house organs) and the effect of private agency 
propaganda on community goodwill towards public social work. 


Are Seamen ‘Transients? 


ny Ae cities on the seaboard and gulf have experienced 
difficulties during the past year in caring for unemployed sea- 
men through the shelter setups provided for non-resident un- 
attached men. Group action on the part of the landlocked seafarers 
wrung many concessions from the FERA and the ERAs concerned, 
until the confusion became administratively intolerable. In De- 
cember the FERA cleared the decks by the following ruling: 

In the future, relief to seamen shall be given on the same basis as 
relief to other transients. No special exemptions from transient policy 
shall be made for this group, but separate housing may be provided if, 
in your estimation, this is a practical and economical arrangement. 

This bulletin supersedes all previous instructions. 


FERA Journals 


tae you seen The Project and Rural Rehabilitation, the two 
new publications of the FERA? The maiden issue of the 
former is date-lined October while the latter made its bow on 
November 15. Both are interpretative of the federal relief program. 
The Project, issued by the work, transient and educational di- 
visions of the FERA in conjunction with the Federal Surplus Re- 
lief Corporation (all under the direction of Jacob Baker) is a 
thirty-six page illustrated journal devoted to a discussion of the 
current programs of these departments of FERA. It is printed by 
the Citizens’ Service Exchange, a self-help cooperative at Rich- 
mond, Va. Rural Rehabilitation is a product of the RRD under 
Lawrence Westbrook. The first number contains 22 pages. 
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Sex Is Personal 


THE SEX LIFE OF THE UNMARRIED ADULT: An Inquiry into and an 
Interpretation of Current Sex Practices, edited by Ira S. Wile, M.D. Van- 
guard Press. 305 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


4 esis compilation of eleven essays edited by Dr. Wile of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons is a carefully planned at- 
tempt to expound in scientific and objective fashion the sex life of 
those genteelly supposed to have none. Such matters, usually dis- 
cussed only in intimate conversation or broadcast in discreet or 
ribald wit, are here treated with the noncommittal frankness of the 
laboratory technician. The standing of the authors precludes any 
attempt on the part of this reviewer to question their facts. Who is 
she to argue with what Dr. Ingalls of the Western Reserve School of 
Medicine may say of sex cells, or with Margaret Mead’s observa- 
tions on the sex practices of the Samoans? If Dr. Dickinson gives 
melancholy case histories from the National Committee on Mater- 
nal Health, they must be true. What Professor Lovett of the 
University of Chicago says of sex in English literature, what Pro- 
fessor Kallen tells us about historical sex ethics, or Mr. Ernst about 
sex cases in the courts, must remain for most of us the final word. 
Professors Burgess and Groves are veterans in the field of sociology, 
and Mary Beard and Lorine Pruette speak with equal authority upon 
the world situation of the unmarried, and the more distinctively 
American scene, 

No one can talk back to such as these. And the volume they have 
written is beyond criticism for all readers in any way entangled 
with the problems of the unmarried, young or old, provided they 
are not at the moment in the throes of a violent love affair them- 
selves. For anyone madly and illegally in love, or anguished with the 
loneliness of no lover, I should suppose that the book would be of as 
much service as a textbook on swimming strokes would be to one 
who had just fallen overboard. Such a one must sink or swim with 
whatever strokes he has already mastered, and the same is true of 
those in the agonies of love. They must draw on the investments in 
emotional philosophy which they have already made. It is too late 
to make them now. The distinguished authors of this book know 
this, of course, as well as anyone. They are unpretentious in their 
claims. They give vent to no personal bitterness or bias. They offer 
little advice. The only question is whether the reality of so robus- 
tious a subject as sex can ever be forced into terms of such sobriety 
and calm. 

The grave restraint in the discussion of such volcanic emotions 
reminds me somewhat of the treatises I used to study upon the 
Psychology of Laughter. When I had finished, the riddle of laugh- 
ter, from the merest chuckle to the convulsions of boisterous mirth, 
still remained unsolved and the treatises themselves had turned 
comic on my hands! It seemed to me that I detected here and there 
the same ironic amusement hovering about the authors of this vol- 
ume when they tried to expound what eludes expression, as when 
Professor Kallen ends his discussion of sex ways in Russia with the 
dry comment, “Meanwhile there is no indication that men and 
women cause each other less misery there than elsewhere.” This 

‘remark might apply equally well to any other remedies suggested, 
although not many are indicated. The authors are 100 percent 
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tolerant. They reiterate that all lovers must settle these matters for 
themselves, 

The editor has appended to this volume a varied bibliography 
and a list of Questions Without Answers. Questions with answers, 
are conspicuous by their absence. - 

Cleveland, Ohio ELEANoR RowLaND WEMBRIDGE 


Social Welfare in 1934 


SOCIAL WELFARE IN THE NATIONAL RECOVERY PROGRAM: A 
Symposium. The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
eee November.1934. 269 pp. Price $2, paper; $2.50, cloth, postpaid of 

e Survey. 


HE need for a compact volume giving what we Americans like 

to call “the picture” of current welfare and relief developments 
has been well met in this collection of twenty-one brief articles by 
social-work leaders and others. Here is discussion of unemployment 
relief, public works, the problem of the transient, public versus 
private aid, rural need, child care and health under the New Deal, 
and other pertinent topics. The authors include, among others, such 
outstanding persons in the welfare field as Dorothy Kahn, Linton 
B. Swift, Joanna C. Colcord, Aubrey Williams, Josephine Brown, 
Harry L. Lurie, Dr. Ellen C. Potter and Prentice Murphy. The 
volume is edited by Dr. James H. S. Bossard of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

It is pointed out in the foreword that “the urgency and im- 
portance” of the social-welfare problems confronting the American 
people must be admitted by even the severest critic of the New 
Deal, and that whether we advocate or oppose the specific measures 
now being undertaken, we cannot escape the responsibility for fully 
understanding them in order that we may appraise them fairly. 
This editorial principle seems to have been concurred in by all the 
contributors, with the result that the text of the volume is tightly 
packed with both summary and “program” information invaluable 
to the student. 

One might wish that the obsolescence of our poor-laws system 
had been more emphatically called to the attention of the American 
people through inclusion of an article dealing specifically with this 
subject. Without basic reforms in our traditional system of local 
responsibility for relief and welfare, much of the New Deal effort 
in the behalf of the disadvantaged will eventually be found to have 
been wasted. RussELL H. Kurtz 
Russell Sage Foundation 


On the Road 


BOY AND GIRL TRAMPS OF AMERICA, by Thomas Minehan—Farrar and 
Rinehart. 267 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


oe ae years ago I wrote a book about hoboes—not a very 
important book and not altogether accurate, but it was well re- 
ceived and for some reason, to my embarrassment, is still referred 
to. I have never been able to live that book down. I wonder if Mr. 
Minehan has not stepped into a similar pit. 

It seems that he has been intrigued by the great volume of news- 
paper publicity on the problem of boy and girl tramps in this coun- 
try, not knowing that much of this was propaganda issued by cer- 
tain private agencies. He was moved to give up temporarily his job 
as instructor in sociology and, with his notebooks, took to the road, 
interviewing all the juvenile vagrants he could find. In all he claims 
to have interviewed more than 500. What they told him and what 
he saw, supplemented by some pictures he took, comprise the con- 
tents of this volume. ‘ 

He has succeeded very well in freeing himself from the usual 
academic inhibitions of a university man. But as a result of his 
literary efforts the reader is moved to a suspicion that Mr. Minehan 
wrote with one eye on boy and girl tramps and the other on Holly- 
wood. There is drama and pathos in the juvenile-tramp problem 
but this report paints a distorted picture. | 

I have no desire to minimize the importance of the boy and girl 
problem, but the fact remains that through the United States as a 
whole not more than 10 percent of all homeless and transient 
people are under twenty years of age. Granting that this figure is 
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larger than it should be, what of the other go percent of the home- 
less wanderers? To write of the transient problem as though it re- 
lates entirely to juveniles is to break faith with the scientific spirit 
to which Professor Minehan presumably owes allegiance. Most 
_ of our boy and girl tramps are found in the southwestern part of the 
- United States and even in those regions the median age of the entire 
homeless population is in excess of thirty years. In the northwestern 
states the median age of the homeless and transient population is 
well past forty years. Without ignoring the hazards to which these 
_ boys and girls are exposed, the great volume of facts that are being 
accumulated by the federal government and other agencies force 
- upon us the conclusion that the real problem is that of the old man. 
Washington, D.C. Nets ANDERSON 


What, Why and How 


| TWENTY QUESTIONS ON THE ECONOMIC SECURITY OF THE 
' PEOPLE. A Study Outline Proposed by the Industrial Department of the 
National Council of the YMCA Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 48 pp. Price 25 cents of the Press. 


| apts informing pamphlet has been prepared in response to the 
felt need in all localities for factual data on the what, why and 
_ how of social insurance. It gives in compact, clear form the essential 
_ story of European experience and of American enactment and 
thought in the field. As an introduction to the whole subject for 
individual or group study, it will admirably serve its purpose. 

__ The treatment is, however, so objective that the unwary and 
uninformed reader may not sense what a thorny subject he ap- 
proaches or at how many points it bristles with difficulties and 
complexities. He should master this primer and then proceed to 
_ such recent books as those of Epstein and Rubinow (mentioned in 
_ the bibliography.) For no full grasp of these issues is obtained until 
_ one realizes that not only do the experts honestly disagree, but also 
_ that their disagreements are used by those with differing economic 
_ interests and outlooks to foment discord and delay action. 

Issues involving social and economic conflicts and cleavages are 
_ not, of course, solved by “facts”. The authors of this document are 
_ mindful of that. Hence it might have been well—or it might be 
_ well in a subsequent pamphlet—to indicate a little more explicitly 
_ the way the facts seem to point, given the premises of the resolutions 
_ favoring social insurance passed at the 1931 International Conven- 
_ tion of the YMCA of the United States and Canada. 
New York City Orpway TEap 


| Research and Results 


; MENTAL HEALTH-—Past, Present, and Future, by Arthur Hiler Ruggles, 
M.D. Williams & Wilkins. 104 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


N these lectures Dr. Ruggles hits the high spots in the historical 
development of the concept of mental health, beginning with 
- Hippocrates and discussing in the first lecture the past, in the second 
lecture the present, and in the third lecture picking up the various 
tendencies which have been exposed in the first two and carrying 
_ them forward into a prognosis and suggestions for the future. It is 
an exceedingly interesting little book to read and valuable for those 
who wish to relate the important events in this very important field 
in a temporal sequence. 
One gathers from this book very definitely the great significance 
through the ages of outstanding personalities, and to the reviewer 
_ the most interesting example of this is Dr. Ruggles’ account of the 
origin of the Butler Hospital, over which he presides as Medical 
_ Director: how when the need became acute there developed in the 
tsonality of Dorothea L. Dix a strategic concept which enabled 
ber to get a man who, in the language of the day, would be called 
_imaccessible and hard-boiled, namely Mr. Butler, to listen to her 
ry. This she related with such dramatic force that at its conclu- 
on Mr. Butler said, “Miss Dix, what do you want me to do?” 
eady with her reply, she said “I want you to give $40,000 to the 
rgement of the hospital in this city”, and he answered “Madam, 
| will do it.” In these few words she inaugurated a beneficence 
vhich has continued to pay dividends for nearly a century. 
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BOOKS THAT LIVE ON 
FOR THE SOCIAL WORKER 


Birth Control Without Contraceptives 


THE RHYTHM 
OF STERILITY AND FERTILITY IN WOMEN 
Discussion of the Physiolo yen Practical and Ethical Aspects of the Discoveries of 


rs. K. Ogino (Japan) an Knaus (Austria) Regarding the Periods When Con- 
ception is Impossible and When Possible. 


By LEO J. LATZ, M.D., LL.D, 


60th Thousand $1.00 per copy 


at bookstores or from 


LATZ FOUNDATION 


1242 Republic Building Chicago, Illinois 


Write your name and address on a postal card, mail 
it to us and we will send you our FREE PAMPHLET 


NEW ALIGNMENTS 


BETWEEN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE AGENCIES 
by LINTON B. SWIFT 


A discussion of the place of public and private family agen- 
cies in a community program: the problem of subsidies 
. the public agency as the agent of a majority, and the 
private of a minority ... the present period of transition 
and its implications for the future for both public and 
private agencies. 
With a detailed application of these principles and problems 
to the agencies in a given situation .. . 


80 pages 50 cents a copy 70 copies $4.00 


FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
130 East 22nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Basic — 


Socrat Diacnosis. By Mary E. Richmond .$2.00 
Wuat Is Sociat Case Work? By Mary 

E. Richmond. $1.00 
BrokEN Homes. By Joanna C. Colcord.$1.00 


Tue Socrau Case History. By Ada E. 


Sheffield. $1.00 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
130 East 22d Street New York 


Personal Problems for 


Men and Women 
BY KARL M. BOWMAN 


This book endeavors to present in a simple and understandable fashion 
the important theories with regard to human behavior, and then tries to 
apply these to the practical problems of adult life. Various physical factors 
are discussed such as the nervous system, the glands of internal secretion, 
and physical disease. The role of the instincts and emotions is next consid- 


ered, and methods of dealing with mental conflict are suggested. $1.00 
SURVEY BOOK DEPARTMENT 
112 EAst 19TH STREET New York 
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Dr. Ruggles’ recommendation that the enormous ravages of men- 
tal disease can never be met adequately by just building new hos- 
pitals is very appropriate in these days. He suggests that appropria- 
tions be made from the public funds especially looking towards the 
prevention of these maladies. This means scientific research—the 
greatest tool to which we can look for results in this field. 

Wo. A. Wuire, M.D. 
St. Elizabeth's Hospital, Washington, D.C. 


Back of the Problem 


SHADOW OF THE PLANTATION, by Charles S. Johnson. University of 
Chicago Press. 215 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


AN intensive study of Negro folk life in a selected rural area of 
the Alabama “Black Belt”, showing what the typical modern 
“southern plantation life” is like, with a most challenging foreword 
by Dr. Robert E. Park suggesting the cotton plantation as a promis- 
ing subject for future research. Though a triumph of recording 
sociology, one questions the practical value of such mere reporting. 
The book is devoid of any concrete suggestions as to the solution of 
the real problem, unless. pointing an authentic but not accusing 
finger at the lamentably backward situation is a suggestion. The 
primitivism revealed characterizes a condition rather than a race, 
so this social document is thus primarily an indictment both of the 
after-effects of slavery and the laissez-faire of the contemporary 
South. One suspects that the condition is both slightly worse and 
decidedly different from that under the plantation regime proper, 
—so that the Shadow of the Plantation is a somewhat distorted and 
grotesque reflection of what once stood up in the southern sun. It is 
a bad enough picture with or without its historical background, 
and it is dangerous and harmful in this late day to suggest any 
condoning circumstances, Avain Locke 
Howard University 


All About Money Raising 


THE TECHNIQUE TO WIN IN FUND RAISING, by John Price Jones. 
Interriver Press. 230 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


AN exceedingly valuable book—for the John Price Jones Corpo- 
ration. It tells all about money-raising, with especial emphasis 
on the functions of the expert—and the John Price Jones Corpora- 
tion is admittedly expert. Every detail of fund-raising is covered 
and covered several times by iteration, and reiteration—and always 
with the moral that the campaign expert is a vital factor in success, 
An elaborate statistical summary of 130 campaigns, which Mr. Jones 
says constitutes probably the most complete bird’s-eye view of fund- 
raising efforts to be obtained anywhere, is given, with summaries 
and re-summaries, and always the moral of the value of a technical 
expert. The statistics do not always agree. For example on page 43 
Mr. Jones says that preferably two fifths of the fund should come in 
prior to the general canvass, whereas on page 88 after he has ana- 
lyzed the statistics, he says that the successful campaign gets about 
20 percent of its goal during the period of preliminary solicitation. 
The book contains lots of advice, probably good, such as: “Strong 
leadership can do more than anything else to strengthen a weak 
case.” “Unsound ideas and proposals that conflict with the basis pat- 
tern of the plan should be tactfully but firmly suppressed. They not 
only lead energy into wasteful by-paths, but if allowed to grow breed 
misunderstanding and ill will.” “Many a campaign which might 
have realized an amount far in excess of its goal has failed to do so 
through untimely announcing that the goal has been reached.” 
Board of Public Welfare, D.C. Extwoop STREET 


BOOK SHELF 


A Tee EERE. TO Sead STUDY OF PUBLIC OPINION, com- 
postpaid of The aba uds. Princeton University Press. 105 pp. Price $2 


Tris complete and scholarly study outline and bibliography of 
public opinion is based on Professor Childs’ course, Opinion Man- 
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agement, at Princeton. It lists the literature in familiar fields (the 
press, radio, cinema, war propaganda, censorships) and adds nove! 
heads such as leaders and managers of public opinion, history of 
opinion-control in the early United States, economic regimenta- 
tion, and conditioning factors such as human traits, culture and 
institutions. The “topics for investigation” are provocative. This 
is the best index of the field we have had and will prove an essen- 
tial volume to all who are concerned with the action of public 
opinion in a modern democracy—and who in social work is not? 


THE FAMILY, by M. F. Nimkoff, Ph.D. Houghton Mifflin. 526 pp. Price $3 
postpaid of The Survey. 


DestcNEp to meet the need for a sound simple textbook for the 
growing number of courses on the family in colleges and high- 
schools. The author, says William F, Ogburn in his editor’s intro- 
duction, “rides no particular hobbies and exploits no special 
prejudices.” 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ORGANIZATIONS FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING. 124 pp. Price $1 postpaid of The Survey. 


HoreEFUut trends in science, education, and social work for the hard 
of hearing is the theme which runs through the conference pro- 
ceedings. Social workers will be interested in the panel discussion 
of publicity problems presided over by Elwood A. Street. Dr. 
George F. Zook discusses the youth problem and present trends 
in education and John A. Kratz, in charge of vocational rehabilita- 
tion in the US Office of Education, outlines the rehabilitation pro- 
gram. Walter S. Ufford of the Associated Charities, Washington, 
tells how to train volunteers. Discussing Effects of Handicaps on 
Personality, Manfred S$. Guttmacher, M.D., practicing psychiatrist 
and chief medical officer of the Supreme Bench of Baltimore, gives 
sound advice to all, whether handicapped or not. 


IS BETTER HOUSING A DREAM? by Arthur C. Holden. Prepared for 
Housing Exhibition of the City of New York. From the author, 670 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Price 10 cents. 


SEVEN years ago Arthur C. Holden under the auspices of the Work- 
ers’ Education Bureau, in collaboration with Henry Wright and 
Clarence Stein, wrote A Primer of Housing addressed to, as be- 
fitted the time, the individual would-be home owner. He has writ- 
ten now a six-page catechism, Is Better Housing a Dream? 
addressed to the community whose responsibility it is to see that 
such adequate housing is provided. In fifty-six simple questions 
and answers he attempts—with surprising success—to touch all 
the high spots in 1935 terms, emphasizing especially the need for 
and benefits to, be derived from a program of government subsidy 


_ in some form even though it may only be through influencing or 


controlling the policy of private enterprise. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES, by Thomas H. 
Reed. Appleton-Century. 305 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


Tue eight years which have passed since the original publication 
of this work have been so momentous in the history of the develop- 
ment of municipal government that this revised and enlarged edi- 
tion fills a real need, The many problems concerned with municipal 
government, including nominations and elections, and municipal 
administration——with special emphasis on personnel administra- 
tion—are considered. The ever widening reform movement is 
discussed. A considerable amount of new material in addition to 
new chapters dealing with modern municipal finance, modern 
municipal politics and politicians, the criteria for judging good 
city government, and the problem of metropolitan government is 
introduced. A product of exhaustive research and wide practical 
experience, this book is notable for its constructive criticism. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIA 
bh ee 1934, University of Chicago Press. 621 pp. Price $3 postpaid 
e Survey. 


A coop many social workers, reading in bleak January betwee: 
sober maroon covers, the record of those heady May days in Kans 
City, are likely to ask themselves what they got so excited abou 
Here in cold type are the three papers by Mary van Kleeck, th: 
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ae by Rexford G. Tugwell and the one by Eduard C. Lindeman 
which, as The Survey report said, “sent the Conference off in full 
y after one leader or another.” They are all good reading, have 
no doubt of that, and are significant in the stream of social-work. 
history, but at this date they seem less inflammatory than they did 
last May. Perhaps “‘the left” even in social work, is not as far away 
as it was eight months ago. 

The Conference editorial committee has, as usual, shown its 
‘competence in the selection from a great mass of material those 
_papers—forty-eight are included—which have distinction in them- 
selves and which, brought together, represent a stage of develop- 
‘ment in the whole structure of organized social work. 


' 
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| COMMUNICATIONS 


Californians Disagree 


To rue Eprror: In the September 1934 issue of Survey Graphic 
you published an article by Dr. Philip King Brown, entitled “Cali- 
fornia’s Medical Mix-up”. A reprint of this article has been mailed 
rather widely to physicians in California. The author, in this article, 
| has made several flagrant misstatements. One in particular is so 
absolutely untrue and borders so much upon the malicious, that in 
our opinion it renders both the article and your periodical culpable. 
The paragraph in question refers to the activities of the Public 
Health League of California. It states: 

“Most of the aims are laudable enough if the League were sincere 
_ in announcing its objectives, and if these aims represented points 
‘at which California is backward. But it is a matter of pride with us 
that the state is not backward in public-health matters. Recently the 
League has staged a series of political rallies in important assembly 
districts to elect assemblymen and senators pledged to fight health 
_ insurance.” 

The Public Health League of California has never gone on 
record against health insurance, nor has it ever made a campaign 
to elect legislators “pledged to fight health insurance”. Its officers 
have repeatedly stated that, if the public and the majority of the 
_ medical profession desire some form of health insurance, the League 
will fight for the institution of whatever form of health insurance 
_ will protect the public and give the medical profession a square deal. 
. 

: 


The medical and dental societies of this state are squarely behind 

the aims and purposes of the Public Health League. It is therefore 

in very bad taste for a physician of the prominence of Dr. Philip 

King Brown to deliberately make a false statement regarding the 
aims, purposes and activities of the Public Health League. 

We must therefore ask you, in a subsequent issue of your periodi- 

cal, to retract this false impression that has been given such wide 


publicity. 
President, Northern District, Public Health 
League of California Wiuuiam C, Voorsancer, M.D. 


President, Southern District, Public Health 
League of California 
é 


Guenn Myers, M.D. 


‘To rue Eprror: I have your copy of a letter from Drs. W. C. Voor- 
sanger and Glenn Myers in which they take exception to my state- 
ment that the Public Health League of California is opposed to 
health insurance, sometimes referred to by the League as “state 
medicine”, “socialized medicine” and the like, 

This letter is rather surprising in view of what is said in various 
pamphlets and in letters from the organizer of the League. For ex- 
ample, in the pamphlet describing the Physicians Public Health 
ueague (the predecessor of the present League organized in Feb- 
ruary 1932) there appears the flat statement that one of the pur- 
of the organization is “to forestall all forms of socialized 
cine.” The pamphlet further speaks of “the pitiful story of 
ized medicine” and “the penury of socialized medicine.” 
40 ris statement of purposes is about as clear as one could ask, but 
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possibly the organizers considered it was going a little too strong, 
as when the League changed its name by dropping the word 
“Physicians” and adopted a new constitution in August 1932, this 
declared purpose was changed to read “to forestall all forms of 
objectionable socialized medicine.” The changes in the constitu- 
tion did not seem to change the general attitude of opposition as 
later that year, in a letter from the secretary and organizer of the 
League, he says: “There is no question but that state medicine is 
coming and coming fast, and unless the medical profession snaps 
out of it, and that mighty soon, they will wake up some fine morn- 
ing, when it is too late, to find that they are lashed to the chariot 
wheels of state medicine,” and later on in the letter he speaks of 
the coming position of physicians as the “penury of state medicine.” 

While the public has the League to thank for sponsoring some 
good causes, I rather think its attitude to health insurance is reminis- 
cent of the small boy who said to his mother: “It is possible that 
you can think of a way to cook spinach that I will like, but I have 
never seen one yet.” 

Health insurance is a great social necessity, so it is up to the 
Public Health League to drop its antagonistic attitude and assist 
President Roosevelt and the fine men who are working for it in our 
legislative bodies to start it on sound and enduring lines, satisfactory 
to organized medicine. 


San Francisco, Calif. Puivip Kinc Brown, M.D. 


‘“No Such Agreement”’ 


To THE Eprror: In the proof of your editorial statement about the 
American Red Cross ['The Survey, December 1934, page 383 | 
which you sent me this morning, I note in the next to the last 
paragraph in the left-hand column that you say: “All the more so 
because we have the statement of the Red Cross office that the 
author definitely agreed to submit for verification prior to publica- 
tion quotations which he intended to use in the article, and that 
neither author nor editor honored that agreement.” 

The author, John L. Spivak, has repeatedly told me that he made 
no such agreement with any officials of the Red Cross, and I cer- 
tainly made no such agreement. I have notified Judge Payne, 
through a statement in the public press, that if he wishes to make a 
logical reply to Mr. Spivak’s article, I shall be glad to open the pages 
of The American Mercury to him. That offer still stands. 

I trust that you will print this letter in the earliest possible issue 
of The Survey. Cuar_Es ANGOFF 
Editor, The American Mercury 


Thank You, Mr. Baker 


To THE Eprror: As chairman of the 1934 Mobilization for Human 
Needs, I wish to express appreciation for goodly assistance you have 
given us in broadcasting our annual message. It is to your magazine 
that social work looks for both sound technique and inspiration, so 
our debt to you is in reality a year-round one. 


Cleveland, Ohio Newton D. Baker 


Taxation and Spending 


To rue Epiror: In Lawrence Dennis’ pungent book, Is Capitalism 
Doomed, issued in 1932, he seems to forecast Franklin Roosevelt 
though Roosevelt was not then national and is nowhere mentioned. 
Dennis says: “For purposes of easy reckoning it may be assumed that 
an increase of total expenditures by the American people to aggre- 
gate, roughly, ten billion dollars a year would initiate an adequate 
solution of the present problem of unemployment and the depres- 
sion.” (Footnote) “The taxpayer should be reassured that the order 
of events in the recommended ten billion budget increase would 
not be, first, taxation, and, second, spending. That the already over- 
burdened taxpayer could with difficulty bear. Quite the reverse. 
The sequence would be the spending of the additional ten billion 
dollars followed by its recovery through taxation, largely from those 
who would have profited from the effects of such spending.” 

North Evans, N.Y. Freperic ALuy 
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GOD Ske 


of People 
and Things 


To Mary McDowell 
On Her Eightieth Birthday 


Exposing the pirates of greed and gain, 

Exposing the salesmen of war and 
blood, 

Blazing the trail from “back o’ the 
yards,” 

To the world’s great neighborhood. 


Blazing the trail for the seekers of 
truth 

Into fields for a science new, 

Bearing love to open its human gates, 

Where is one to carry on for you? 


Chicago CAROLINE MILEs HILL 


Mary P. WHEELER, who had a hand in 
the organization of various state relief ad- 
ministrations, notably New Jersey and Flor- 
ida, has joined the faculty of the school of 
social work of the University of South 
Carolina as assistant professor of sociology. 
With characteristic generosity she writes, 
“We are grateful to The Survey for material 
we can bring to our students.” 


THE national convention of the American 
Physical Education Association and its East- 
ern District Society will be held in Pittsburgh 
April 24-27. 


Howarp W. Hopkirk, long associated 
with the Child Welfare League of America 
has been appointed superintendent of the 
Albany, N. Y., Home for Children. 


IN an effort to iron out difficulties con- 
nected with the marketing of prison-made 
goods President Roosevelt has set up the 
Federal Prison Industry Corporation which is 
“specifically directed to diversify so far as 
practicable, the industrial activity of federal 
prisons so that no single private industry will 
bear an unreasonable portion of the burden 
of competition.” Recently appointed directors 
include Sam A. Lewisohn and Thomas A. 
Rickert, New York; M. L. Brittain, Georgia; 
John D. Miller, Pennsylvania; and Sanford 
Bates, director of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, 


Excusit, Please 


WE are properly put in our place by Philip 
Platt of Palama Settlement, Honolulu, who 
with kind words and a check renews his mem- 
bership in Survey Associates and then chides 
“.. . but never again must The Survey refer 
to Hawaii under the insulting and incorrect 
heading ‘. . . and Insular Possessions.’ (The 
Survey, October 1934, page 329.) Hawaii is 
an INTEGRAL part of the USA.” 


THE Boy Scouts of America are all in a 
dither these days over the opening on Feb- 
ruary 8 of the celebration of their twenty- 
fifth anniversary, a celebration which will 
continue throughout the year, reaching its 
high point on August 21-31 when, at the in- 


vitation of President Roosevelt, upwards of 
50,000 Boy Scouts, their parents and friends, 
will foregather in Washington for a Scout 
Jamboree such as never was. Some 300 broad- 
casting stations will cooperate in the silver 
anniversary and the US postoffice department 
will issue a commemorative stamp. 


THE American Federation of Organiza- 
tions for the Hard of Hearing will hold its 
annual meeting in Cincinnati, June 2-6, at 
the Netherland Plaza Hotel. 


THE New York Academy of Medicine has 
conferred its medal, a rare and coveted honor, 
upon Dr. Charles Norris, city medical ex- 
aminer, in recognition of “his learning, his 
contribution to medical science and his great 
services.” 


THE New Mexico Relief Administration 
is chuckling over its role of Cupid in the 
affairs of an Indian woman, skilled in the 
art of adobe plastering, who was put on 
work relief and assigned to the decoration of 
a little adobe schoolhouse. At the end of a 
week she was paid $17.50, the amount for 
which she was budgeted. And then she quit 
and got married. Said she had been thinking 
about it for a long time and thought she’d 
better do it now while she had so much 
money. 


Who’s Who 


‘pH Washington, D.C., Travelers Aid in 
its cheerful little house-organ, Travela- 
tions, dares anybody but a travelers’ aider to 
identify among a crowd coming through sta- 
tion gates the persons described in such illu- 
minating telegrams as: 


Meet girl large for age. 

Meet Clara Cohen nervous and talkative. 
Agnes Williams ten very bright. 

Isabel Leonard confidential black dress. 
Mary Grady has money. 

Mrs. Lewis colored fifty two black seal. 
Mrs. Smith thirty two suitcases, 

Katie Jones small hat. 

James Johnson well-dressed six feet. 


Just because the rules require that New 
York City employes retire at seventy is no 
reason for Dr. Anna W. Williams, veteran re- 
search worker with Dr. William H. Park of 
the Health Department, to stop working. 
She has been retired it is true on a pension 
but she still has her laboratory and hasn’t 
missed a day yet. 


THE oldest of the whole American family 
of charity organization societies, the Buffalo 
COS founded in 1877, has followed the trend 
of the times and changed its name to Family 
Service Society as being more indicative of its 
aims and functions, 


HELEN KELLER and Dr. John H. Finley 
were leading figures in the recent ceremonies 
incident to laying the corner-stone for the 
new $140,000 building which will be the 
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future home of the American Foundation for — 
the Blind. The building, on the site of the old 
New York Hospital, in West 16 Street, is the 
gift of the Foundation’s president, M. C. 
Migel and of the American Silk Spinning 
Company of Providence, R. I. Just before the — 
ceremonies it was announced that President — 
Roosevelt had accepted the honorary presi- — 
dency of the organization. , 


PLans are amaking by the League of Red 
Cross Societies for the Third Pan-American — 
Red Cross Conference to be held in Rio de 
Janeiro in September 1935. 


Maurice N. WINSLOw has been appointed 
superintendent of the State Prison Colony at 
Norfolk, Mass., succeeding Howard B. Gill. 
An engineer by profession he directed the con- 
struction of the Norfolk institution with 
which he became associated in 1927. Since 
last January he has been acting-super- 
intendent. 


New and Lively 


[4 full-fledged newspaper dress, with head- 
lines, photographs, cartoons, and up-to- 
date reporting, Clearance made its bow in 
California in mid-November as an eight-page 
news digest of western public health and 
social welfare. It is a monthly sponsored by 
the California Tuberculosis Association (price 
10 cents a copy, $1 a year of the Association, 
582 Market St., San Francisco, Cal.) “as a 
medium of communication for the public 
health and social workers of the West in the 
hope that it will meet a need that many 
leaders have suggested is imperative.” Wil- 
liam Ford Higby is editor. The range of 
subjects covering national as well as western 
news in these fields, and the liveliness of han- 
dling in this first issue get it off to a fine start 
toward its goal. “Public health and social 
welfare,” declares a front-page editorial, 
“must play an important part not only in 
bridging the temporary gap in social and 
industrial life, but in initiating and develop- 
ing measures to restore social normalcy.” 

Professional journalism is sprouting also in 
Wisconsin, where December saw the publica- 
tion of Vol. I, Nos. 1-2 of Mental Hygiene 
News, a bi-monthly bulletin of the Wisconsin 
Society for Mental Hygiene, 110 East Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Tue Alumnae Association of the School 
of Nursing of St. Vincent’s Hospital, New 
York, has established a $5000 scholarship 
fund at the school in honor of Katherine A. 
Sanborn who founded it forty-three years 
ago and has since directed it. Miss Sanborn’s 
recent retirement was the occasion of a dinner 
in her honor attended by officers and alumnae 
of the school and the hospital. 


“IN case you haven’t heard it,” postscripts 
Helen Cody Baker in the Newsletter of the 
Chicago Council of Social Agencies, “A 
community chest is an organization that puts 
all its begs in one ask-it.” 


THERE was just time and room to tuck 
into the December Survey the bare announce- 
ment of the appointment of Katherine F. 
Lenroot as chief of the US Children’s Bu- 
reau, though the news was gratifying enough 
to rate first-class headlines. A week after her 
own appointment Miss Lenroot named as her 
assistant Dr. Martha M. Eliot of the Yale 
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} School of Medicine and borrowed for three 


months Mary H. S. Hayes of New York, di- 
rector of Vocational Service for Juniors, who 
will work with Miss Lenroot on the formula- 


tion of cooperative federal, state and local 


programs in the interest of unemployed boys 


and girls between the ages of sixteen and 
_ twenty-one. 


Ben M. CHERRINGTON, director of the 


- Foundation for the Advancement of Social 


Sciences of the University of Denver and 


Henry W. Toll of the American Legislative 
' Association were the leaders in a three-day 


planning session for some fifty Colorado 


. legislators held in Denver to consider issues 
_which the legislature will face during its 


1935 session. 


COLLEcTors of academic degrees have a 


' new one to work for at Teachers College, 


New York which this year offers the degree 


of Doctor of Education. Selection of candi- 


dates, says the college, “will emphasize the 


ability to put theory into practice and the 
_ ability to understand and interpret the sig- 


nificance of the larger issues in American 


education today.” 


There Is a Limit 


Ea tell it of Dorothy Kahn, relief ad- 


ministrator in Philadelphia, and justly 


famous for the way she has with her in deal- 
- ing with protest delegations. To such a dele- 


gation she remarked one day: “We are 
worried about these things too!” “And why 


_ shouldn’t you be?” countered the spokesman, 


“You’re paid to be worried.” “Ye-es,” ad- 
mitted Miss Kahn, more in sorzow than in 
anger, “But we’re not paid enough to be 
worried so much.” 


Tarpy but interesting is the word from 
abroad of the marriage last summer of Chris- 
tiane Reimann, till recently secretary of the 
International Council of Nurses and still edi- 
tor of the International Nursing Review, to 
Doctor Alter of Frankfurt, editor of Nos- 
okomeion, the official organ of the Interna- 
tional Hospital Association, now resident in 
Syracuse, Sicily. Miss Reimann’s early nurs- 
ing training was in her native Denmark with 
several years post-graduate work—and a 
large accumulation of friends—in America 
at Presbyterian Hospital, Teachers College 
and Henry Street Settlement. 


AND speaking of marriages—here’s an 
FERA romance as ever was, the marriage of 


_ Winthrop D, Lane and Marie Dresden. Mr. 


Lane, director of the division of parole of the 
New Jersey Department of Institutions and 
Agencies, spent three months in the South last 


_ summer as field representative of the FERA. 


Miss Dresden, formerly of the Wisconsin 
State School for Dependent Children, was 
drafted by the FERA first as administrator 
for Texas, later as a field supervisor in the 
South, 


FrIENDs of Uncle Alec Johnson will re- 
joice with The Survey in the good news that 


he is on the mend after the sudden illness 


that overtook him in late November in St. 
Joseph, Mo., where he was giving a lecture 
course. “I had repeated two of my three lec- 
tures and was full of the fourth,” he writes; 
“I had six speaking dates for the following 
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week. Now even my old head can under- 
stand that that was too strenuous. Well, I 
won't do it again.” Knowing our Uncle Alec 
we’re not so sure. 


New Officers 


Ne TER ten years as president of the Na- 
tional Consumers League John R. Com- 
mons of the University of Wisconsin has re- 
tired. He is succeeded by Gov. John G. Winant 
of New Hampshire. New vice-presidents are 
Grace Abbott and Josephine Goldmark and 
new members of the board, John W. Edel- 
man, Prof. Paul Brissenden, Rev. James 
Myers, Dr. Jane E. Robbins and Josephine 
Roche. 


Rev. Ivan LEE Hott of St. Louis has been 
elected president of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, succeeding 
Rey. Albert W. Beaven of Rochester, N. Y. 
Rev. George W. Richards of Lancaster, Pa., 
is vice-president. 


NEw officers of the Utah State Conference 
of Social Work include: president, B. H. 
Robinson, Salt Lake City; vice-presidents, 
Prof. John C. Swenson, Brigham Young 
University ; Marguerite Woodin and Dorothy 
B. Nyswander, Salt Lake City; secretary- 
treasurer, Helen Rowe, Salt Lake City. 


NEw officers of the Iowa State Conference 
are: president, Prof. George Keller, State 
University of Iowa; vice-presidents, Ina T. 
Tyler, state relief administration, and Mrs. 
James Devitt, Oskaloosa; secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. Richard Haynes, Oskaloosa. The Iowa 
and Nebraska conferences, which hold joint 
sessions in alternating years, brought South 
Dakota into the plan this year with such 
success that the arrangement will be con- 
tinued. Two days of institutes on child wel- 
fare and family case work preceded the con- 
ference proper. 


CornELIus N. BLIss has resigned the presi- 
dency of the New York AICP after serving 
for twenty-one years. He remains as a mem- 
ber of the board of managers. Succeeding 
him is Barklie McKee Henry of Westbury, 
L. I., publisher and banker, just past thirty, 
one of the youngest men in the country, it is 
said, to head a large philanthropic organiza- 
tion. 


C. Parker Lattin, New York attorney, is 
the new president of the Yonkers, N. Y., 
Charity Organization Society, succeeding 
Alexander B. Halliday who resigned to take 
the presidency of the new Yonkers Welfare 
Federation. 


Housing in Print 


‘UBLIC Housing Progress is the latest ad- 

dition to the growing number of monthly 
bulletins designed to disseminate information 
in a lively field. Published by the National 
Public Housing Conference, 112 East 19 
Street, New York, it offers itself as a “vehicle 
of news and interpretation . . . to make the 
policies and planning involved in public 
housing clear to increasing numbers of people, 
and to keep public-housing protagonists in 
touch with one another.” The $2 subscription 
includes membership in the NPHC. Two 
other timely publications are the monthly 
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bulletin of the Metropolitan Housing Coun- 
cil, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
which touches on broad problems while em- 
phasizing the needs of the Chicago area; and 
the News Letter of the Housing Section of the 
New York Welfare Council, 122 East 22 
Street ($1 a year) which has as a regular 
feature a bibliography of current housing 
literature published the preceding month. 
And finally, there is the regular housing col- 
umn, short but pithy, in The Compass of the 
AASW. : 


Mari£ LEHMAN of California has been 
appointed assistant superintendent in charge 
of the Girls’ Department of the Pennsylvania 
Training School at Morganza. Miss Lehman 
has been for nearly a year at the Federal In- 
dustrial Institution for Women at Alderson, 
W. Va., as a student on a scholarship, the 
first of its kind, provided by the Women’s 
Prison Association of New York. 


Pagé Miss Bailey 


yb TTER from volunteer investigator to 

county relief administrator. ‘Please 
have the case worker call to discuss a problem 
of a moral nature though I believe she can 
pass no judgment on same. One of the clients 
drinks. She is a woman. I saw «x bottle on her 
dresser which appeared to have contained 
liquor. Is there anything we can do in such a 
case?” 


Dr. ANNA HAMILTON has given up active 
direction of the Maison de Santé Protestante 
and the Florence Nightingale School of 
Nursing at Bordeaux, France, which she or- 
ganized and has directed for many years. 
This school occupies a building erected by 
American nurses as a memorial to those of 
their number who died in the World War. 
At the request of the trustees Dr. Hamilton 
will remain in residence at the school as 
honorary directress. 


Noble Invention 
Se the daily mail brings us 


things we can hardly bear. For instance: 
a newspaper clipping from a mid-west city 
telling of the brilliant idea of a social agency, 
drawing its support from the community 
chest, mind you, to keep idlers from sitting 
on its front steps in the evening. By means 
of a water outlet at the top, and cuts in the 
cement steps, a constant trickle of water 
keeps the steps too wet for sitting but dry 
enough for walking. “It’s my invention,” the 
executive is quoted as saying, “I was terribly 
worried what to do about the men who 
gather on the front steps. They seem to prefer 
our steps. We couldn’t have that because we 
have nice girls and young ladies coming into 
the building. So I thought of the water idea. 
It will keep the loafers away unless they 
wear rubber pants.” 
Which as a phenomenon in neighborliness, 


’ brings to mind the boarding-house keeper 


who posted the notice: “So that the boarders 
will not take fruit away from the table there 
will be no fruit.” 


1 Baie hh to the generous impulses of its 
readers the editorial heart of The Survey 
is not infrequently gladdened with appreci- 
ative comments—puffs, we call them,—on its 
interpretative presentation of this situation or 
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Child Welfare 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF 
AMERICA — C. C. Carstens, director, 130 
E. 22nd Street, New York City. A league of 
children’s agencies and institutions to secure im- 
proved standards and methods in their various 
fields of work. It also co-operates with other 
children’s agencies, cities, states, churches, fra- 
ternal orders and other civic groups to work out 
worth-while results in phase of child welfare in 
which they are interested. 


Foundation 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION — For the 
Improvement of Living Conditions — Shelby M. 
Harrison, dir.; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. De- 
partments: Charity Organization, Delinquency 
and Penology, Industrial Studies, Library, Rec- 
reation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Social Work 
Year Book, Surveys and Exhibits. The publica- 
tions of the Russell Sage Foundation offer to the 
public in practical and inexpensive form some of 
the most important results of its work. Catalogue 
sent upon request. 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WORK — Katharine Lenroot, president, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Howard R. Knight, secretary, 82 
N. High Street, Columbus, Ohio. The Conference 
is an organization to discuss the principles of 
humanitarian effort and to increase the efficiency 
of social service agencies. Each year it holds an 
annual meeting, publishes in permanent form 
the Proceedings of the meeting, and issues a 
quarterly Bulletin. The sixty-second annual con- 
vention of the Conference will be held in Mon- 
treal, Canada, June 9 to 15, 1935. Proceedings are 
sent free of charge to all members upon payment 
of a membership fee of five dollars. 


Health 


MOTHERS HEALTH CLINIC, Miami, Fila. 
— Reduces maternal mortality by protection 
from pregnancy for poor maternity risks, Infor- 
mation on how to establish clinics on request 
with postage. Lydia Allen DeVilbiss, M. D., Dir. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
MENTAL HYGIENE, INC.— Dr. Arthur 
H. Ruggles, president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, general 
director; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 50 West 
50th Street, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, child guidance, mental disease, 
mental defect, psychiatric social work and other 
related topics. Catalogue of publications sent on 
request, ‘‘Mental Hygiene,’’ quarterly, $3.00 a 
year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR 
PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING — 50 
W. 50th St., New York. Katharine Tucker, R. N., 
Gen. Dir. Advisory service, statistics, monthly 
magazine. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS — 
Lewis H. Carris, Managing Director; Mrs. Wini 
fred Hathaway and Miss Eleanor P. Brown 
Associate Directors; Miss Regina E. Schneider, 
Secretary, 50 West 50th Street, New York 
Studies scientific advance in medical and peda- 
gogical knowledge and disseminates practical 
information as to ways of preventing blind. 
ness and conserving sight. Literature, exhibits, 
slides, films, lectures, charts and co-operation in 
sight-saving projects available on request. 
“Sight-Saving Review,’ quarterly, $2.00 a year. 


WS YOUR ORGANIZATION LISTED? 


Health 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIA- 
TION — 50 West 50th Street, New York, Dr. 
Kendall Emerson, managing director. Pamphlets 
of methods and program for the prevention of 
tuberculosis. Publications sold and distributed 
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through state associations in every state. Journal — 


of the Outdoor Life, popular monthly magazine, 
$1.00 a year; American Review of Tuberculosis, 
medical journal, $8.00 a year; and Monthly 
Bulletin, house organ, free. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIA- 


TION — 315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
To bring to every boy and girl and citizen of 
America an adequate opportunity for whole- 
some, happy play and recreation. 


Religious Organization 


THE GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY OF 
THE U. S. A. — 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. A non-sectarian, character-building 
rete for girls, sponsored by the Episcopal 

urch, 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 


JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. — 
Offers vocational information, counsel, and 
placement in social work and publie health nurs- 
ing. Non-profit making. Sponsored as national, 
authorized agency for these fields by American 
Association of Social Workers and National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing. 130 
East 22nd St., New York City. 


that. These welcome letters come from all 
sorts of people but only once in a blue moon 
does one come from some one at the very 
core of the situation we have tried to inter- 
pret, from a client himself. Hence the cheer 
that pervaded the office the day the postman 
left a penny-card mailed in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., signed M.B., saying: “Please allow 
me to express my enjoyment of your splendid 
article on the transients [Men Off the Road, 
Survey Graphic, September 1934, page 420] 
which I read here in the YWCA. I am a 
woman transient and’ your summing-up of 
the situation was right in the bulls-eye.” 


Why We Like It 


NOs that we’re prejudiced by the frequent 
mention of The Survey,—oh, certainly 
not,—but it seems to us that the fortnightly 
bulletin of the relief division of the Minne- 
sota State Emergency Administration is doing 
the busy relief workers of the state a definite 
service in its regular listing of current maga- 
zine articles “bearing on social and economic 
questions not too far removed from the relief 
field.” Articles, listed with thumb-nail sum- 
maries, are selected from periodicals found in 
the average public library. For instance, The 
Forum, Harpers, Scribners and, of course, 
The Family, The Survey and Survey Graphic. 
Choosing his titles from a recent Graphic 
Editor Louis Towley finally wound up with: 


“This is an exceptionally good issue of Sur- 
vey Graphic and of course you have it. The 
magazine is the social worker’s minimum 
essential.” 

(Aside to Editor Towley: Doesn’t that go 
for the Midmonthly too? ) 


Tongue-in-Cheek Department 


LETTER from “One of the Unemployed” in 
Public Letterbox The Topeka Capital: 


We find the case workers in Shawnee county 
with plenty to do. Now is the time for the un- 
employed to be very considerate, sympathetic 
and tolerant of their frailties. Like all other 
human beings, any case worker may reveal 
personal shortcomings in relation to us and 
our dependents, under the stress and strain of 
her work. Some may feel the unemployed have 
turned cold toward them, and that we are not 
very appreciative. I wonder if we might live 
down this bad reputation we have acquired. 
There may be times when we conscientiously 


. can express strong approval for the good work 


they are doing and to their fine principle. 


THE old frontier expression, “doing a 
land-office business” to describe intense ac- 
tivity, has given way, says the lively bulletin 
of the New Mexico ERA, to “doing a relief- 
office business.” 


ELIZABETH BIssELL is the new secretary of 
the Boston Mission to Children succeeding 
Parker B, Field who retired last spring. 


DEATHS 


Dr. WILLIAM F, Drewry, for many years 
a leader in Virginia in the related fields of 
public health, institutional administration, 
mental hygiene and social work died recently. 
He was long identified with the Central State 
Hospital for the Colored Insane at Peters- 
burg, but for the past six years has been di- 
rector of the bureau of mental hygiene of 
the State Department of Public Welfare. 


Dr. WENDELL C, PHILLIPs, founder and 
honorary president of the American Federa- 
tion of Organizations for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, died recently in New York where he had 
practiced medicine for fifty-two years. He 
was a past-president of the American Medical 
Association. ; 


Dr. THEOBALD SMITH, bacteriologist and 
pathologist of Rockefeller Institute, who “not 
only grew up with modern medicine but also 
helped it to grow,” died recently. 


A LaRGE circle of friends and associates, 
both personal and official, was shocked by 
the death in Washington in mid-December 
of Mary Harriman Rumsey, chairman of the 
Consumers Advisory Board of the NRA and 
a member of the National Recovery Council. 
Mrs. Rumsey, with Mrs. Joseph Swan, or- 
ganized the Junior League in 1901. She was 
a trustee of Barnard College. 
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: PENNSYLVANIA CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WELFARE 
i] 27th Annual Meeting 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
Rates: Display: 21 cents a line, 14 agate lines to the inch. Want advertisements 
five cents per word or initial, including address or box number. Minimum charge, 


112 EAST 19th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


SITUATION WANTED PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


i ned occupational therapist would like to work with 
a child or young person whose diagnosis is spastic 


bral palsy, under the direction of their own phy- Rates: 75c per line for 4 insertions 


An Introduction to Social Investigation and 
Practice through Study of Case Analysis by 
Albert R. Caro and Elizabeth Caro, Instructors in the 
Birmingham, Alabama, Training Program. Especially 
designed for leading staff discussions, evening seminars 
or training classes. . 

Vol. I. Application and First Investigation (con- 
tains Suggestive Outline for First Investigation — 


LITERARY SERVICE 


SEARCH; We assist in preparing 


special articles, papers, 


ADMINISTRATOR'S GUIDE 
ENGRAVING 


Handling Transients, and Nine Illustrative Cases.) 
Vol.. II. Study and Treatment of Under Care Cases 
(contains Nine Illustrative Cases showing Everyday 
Case Work Problems — Visitor's Techniques in 
Leadership and Treatment of Disgruntled Clients.) 
Price: 50.cents per volume, the two for $1.00. 
Special price to groups of ten or more, the two for 80c. 
Sent C.O.D. or postpaid on receipt of remittance. 


-. Order from the authors, Box 1415,.Birmingham, Ala. 


Engraving Specialists. 140 Fifth Avenue, 
City. Plates that print. Ask The Survey 
akers for Survey Midmonthly and 


SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 5 
Sie A CONTRIBUTION OF MENTAL HYGIENE 
TO EDUCATION describes and interprets group 
therapy at the Illinois School for Feebleminded 
with its implication for all education. 
Education Through Play. - Bertha Schlotter 
Spontaneity Adolph Meyer, M.D. 
Some Unnoted Aspects of Therapy 
3| . ye " ? Scott Buchanan 
(And a Reprint from Child Education of May, 1934) 
Play—A Unique Discipline Neva L. Boyd 
. Postpaid 25 cents, Illinois Conference on 
Public Welfare, 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


SEEMAN BROS., Inc. . 


Groceries 


New York 


APPLICANTS for positions are sincerely 
urged by the Advertising Department to 
send copies of letters of references rather 
than originals, as there is great danger of 
originals being lost or mislaid.. , 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which trained nurses are taking in the betterment 
of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 a year. 
50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 


TULANE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


‘Basic First Year Course 
Master’s Degree in Social Work 
Winter Semester 
February 4, 1935— June 12, 1935 


Fall Semester 
September 25, 1935— February 1, 1936 


Theory of Approach Technique — Procedure in- 
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Your Own Agency 
This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Association 
of Social Workers and the National Organiza- 
tion for Public Health Nursing. National. 
Non-profit making. 
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(Agency) 


130 East 22nd St. New York 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INc. 


_.. Vocational Service Agency 
18 East 41st Street NEW YORK 
LE 2-6677 


A professional employment bureau specializing in 
social service, institutional, dietetic, medical, publicity, 
advertising and secretarial positions. 


YOUTH HUNGERING FOR BOOKS 


Nonprivileged youth in these mountain fastnesses call 
for used classics, histories, geographies, dictionaries, 
bibles. Remember our dire needs. Mountainview 
School, Langston, Alabama. 


Two New Pamphlets 
by SCOTT NEARING 
Europe — West and East 
An ABC of Communism 


Together 25 cents postpaid 
P. O. Box 516 RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 


THE New YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WoRK 
FELLOWSHIPS FOR 1935-36 


| Joint Fellowships 


A limited number of fellowships leading to 
the diploma of the School will be offered to 


well qualified college graduates, both men 


Address the Director 


P New Orleans, Louisiana eee 


- and women, under thirty-five years of age. 
These fellowships prepare students for the 
' family field. 


_ A fellowship will be offered to a well qualified 
college man under thirty-five years of age. 


poe » Foreign 
H. A. Waldkoenig, Secretary. . ’ 

519 Smithfield St, 
‘Pittsburgh 


Arthur Dunham, President ; ; 
311 S. Juniper St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. students. 


This fellowship provides special training in 
~ case work with homeless men and boys. 


Two maintenance fellowships for foreign 


Application material for all fellowships must 
be on file by March 1, 1935. For application 
blanks and further information write the 


' SUBSCRIBE HERE ||| ' 
Survey Midmonthly— Monthly —$3.00 
urvey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19th St.. New York 


Registrar. 
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122 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York, N. Y. 


ITALY 


FRANCE 


SWEDEN 


RUSSIA 


AUSTRIA 


GERMANY 


ENGLAND 
DENMARK 
FINLAND 
HUNGARY 
BELGIUM 
SWITZERLAND 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
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SEASON IN EUROPE | 
1) Oo 3 


: 
l; YOU are one of that internationally minded group who | 
plans to go to Europe—who would like to have a gay time in | 
London, Paris, Berlin, and Vienna—to live at the American 
Peoples College in Europe at Oetz in Tyrol, a picturesque little 4 
village nestled among towering mountains—to meet foreign 
students and leaders and know them as friends—to hear great 
music festivals and simple folk songs—to understand the polit- | 
ical, economic, and social changes as guides, warnings, and 
inspirations for America—to visit a Gothic cathedral and the 
most modern parliament building—to make individual contacts 
in any field in which you are interested—to keep at the top of | 
your profession in learning of new developments by leading | 
European thinkers—and—to have pleasant companionship and 


many happy days in the doing of it— 


THEN—you will want to travel with leaders who are residents 
of the countries visited for a real insight into cultures other- 
wise impossible to know—you will want to join one of the 
groups of 60 to 70 days visiting six or more countries at mini- | 
mum costs of $397.00 to $474.00, planned by the organiza- 


tion who has pioneered in the field of low cost European 


study tours. 


Write for booklet GE, call at the 545 Fifth Avenue 
office, or visit the New York residential school 
affiliated with the American Peoples College in 
Europe for a chat with one of our staff members. 


POCONO STUDY TOURS 


545 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 3 | 
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